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I. THE PARADOX OF PHILOSOPHY 


T IS often observed that the meaning of life appears most 
secure when we refrain from thinking about it. If sanity 
may be defined as the persistent and just sense of the 

meaning of one’s life, we may be sure that the conditions of 
sanity do not lie wholly or even chiefly in the region of logic or 
pure reason. 

It is quite understandable, then, that when people lose—as 
many in our day have lost—all sure sense of the meaning of 
life, the philosopher is almost the last man they tend to consult. 
This, at least, is the view of the noted psychologist of Zurich, 
Dr. Jung. The traditional theologian, if anything, stands a bit 
lower than the philosopher in this point, perhaps because, as 
Dr. Jung suggests, he knows the answer too well, and the 
sufferer, who knows what he will say, can make no use of it. 
But the philosopher stands very low, partly because he is in- 
clined to large generalities, whereas this question is terribly 
concrete and near. Partly also because the attitude of rational 
inspection and analysis somehow cuts across that normal vital 
momentum in which meaning lies. 

But whether he is consulted or not, the question is not one 
which philosophy can evade. For philosophy is committed to 
the view that the universe has a meaning—which it is out to 

« A lecture delivered on the Hiram W. Thomas Foundation at the University of 
Chicago, May 14, 1936. 
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find; and that human life, by inclusion, has a meaning also. If 
its answers are husks, that is due not to the nature of reason, 
but to bad reasoning. If thinking interrupts action for a mo- 
ment, the resumption of action can still make use of true think- 
ing. And if the present age is suffering as no previous age has 
suffered from the disease of meaninglessness—the vogue of 
psychoanalysis being but one of the symptoms—it cannot be 
due to a deficiency of action. And, further, it is partly to its 
credit. 

For it is a disease of which only civilized and reflective man 
is capable. Primitive man is wholly free from it, and reversion 
to primitivism is one of the avenues in which modern man has 
sought relief. This is not to say that primitive man has the 
secret; for how can one possess the answer to a question he has 
never raised? But it is to say either that there is no answer—and 
that primitive man, the fool of Nature, the Nasewitz, nose-led 
by his instinctive drives which he feels to be full of meaning, is 
happier because he is unsuspecting of Nature’s ruse—or else 
that there are in the naive attitudes of men valid intuitions 
which reflection, rendered sadder and more honest by its fail- 
ures, may learn from and expound. 

It is this latter alternative which I believe in, and shall try 
to present. The first alternative, that life for thoughtful men is 
meaningless, we shall meet. But its essence is this, that mean- 
ing, which is thought-stuff, exists only for unthinking states 
of mind—a straight absurdity. 

When philosophy, searching for reality, says that substance 
cannot be found either by sense or by intellect, but must be an 
object of animal faith, that is philosophy celebrating its most 
signal failure. And when, in similar fashion, philosophy, seek- 
ing for meaning, says that it cannot be found in immediate ex- 
perience or in thought, but must be an object of animal drive— 
that is philosophy parading its shame, as if it were a triumph. 
The whole point of reversion to simplicity and vitality is not 


a new version of an ancient irrationalism, a new divorce, such 
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as Bergson proposes, but just the opposite—a remarriage be- 
tween vitality and intelligence, which have been getting too 
far apart. 

If, then, we must look to intuition—and I think we must— 
to set our bad reasonings right, that correction must somehow 
find expression in a better theory. On this account I shall not 
spare you certain logical discriminations and points of principle 
which I have found useful in dealing with this problem of the 
meaning of life. 


II. SOME LOGICAL PRELIMINARIES 


We cannot get far in our inquiry (as in much philosophy of 
today) without some general notions about “meaning.” 

Meaning is not a single sort of thing, but is at least twofold, 
that is, it has to be looked for in two directions. The meaning 
of a generality has to be looked for in the particulars which it 
covers. The meaning of a particular has commonly to be looked 
for in a generality. 

If, for example, we are asked the meaning of the very general 
term “beauty,” there is little satisfaction in trying to define it 
in terms of other general ideas such as “‘value.”” But we get 
some light on it when we are told that it means a quality such 
as one finds in ¢his and this and this beautiful thing. The general 
means these particulars. On the other hand, if we are asked the 
meaning of a particular, we shall frequently find that it has a 
meaning because it exemplifies some general rule or class. This 
red spot on the skin means nothing to you and to me; to the 
physician’s eye it means scarlet fever. This bird’s flight is an 
instance of migration; it means the approach of summer. The 
position of this star on the photographic plate is a mere fact to 
the lay eye; to the astrophysicist it means corroboration of a 
theory that light is deflected by gravity. And as a rule, the 
power of an intellect can be roughly measured by the amount 
of general significance which a given particular may carry. 

It is clear that a theory which lights on the first of these two 
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directions of meaning—whereby the general means the particu- 
lar, as logical positivism seems to do—and calls this the meaning 
of meaning, is dealing with a half truth as if it were the whole. 
A satisfactory theory must recognize both directions of meaning, 
and show how they are connected; failing to do this, it merely 
spins on its heels among old dilemmas. 

This is one instance of a general principle in philosophy which 
I shall call the “‘principle of duality” (in analogy with a cor- 
responding principle in descriptive geometry). We shall not 
here try to make a formal principle of it, but merely use it as a 
guide to judgment, suggesting that certain relations between 
ultimate categories can be read in either direction with equal 
validity. 

Thus, in regard to the meaning of life, which is here not a 
definitional meaning, but a value meaning, in one direction, life 
finds its meaning in spots of valuable experience, particular goods 
—pleasures, successes, and the like. This is the most palpable 
meaning of life. Each particular good suffuses the path that 
leads up to it with meaning. If I am a hunter, the meaning of 
what I am now doing is the kill at the end of the hunt, or the 
feast beyond the kill, or the pride and glory in my prowess which 
may last well beyond the feast. Thus, the total bundle of one’s 
particular hopes provides meanings for the total complex of all 
those activities that lead toward them, even if they never arrive. 
But true meaning is found in the moments that do arrive, in 
spots of enjoyed experience; and all other meanings are sub- 
sidiary and derivative. 

On the other hand, one may reasonably inquire further, what 
do these spotwise enjoyments mean, singly or in sum? This is 
the baffling question, and at first sight somewhat perverse: for 
if labor, pain, delay, all mean the enjoyment in which they hope 
to terminate, why then turn on this enjoyment and suggest 
that it mean something else? Enjoyments mean themselves 
and that is the end of it. There is a logical twist in asking for 
the meaning of “life as a whole”: life contains meanings—it 
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does not have a meaning of its own! Yet it is precisely this 
which the inquiry for the meaning of life usually has in mind. 
And it looks for its answer, not toward more of these spots, but 
in the opposite direction, toward some relation of individual 
human life to a larger totality. 

In the one direction, meaning ascends from the parts to the 
whole: Life has meaning if it contains a goodly number of these 
satisfactory spots—their worth colors the frame in which they 
are set. In the other direction, meaning descends from the whole 
lo the parts: Human life has a meaning if (and only if) there is 
a total meaning in the world in which it can participate. 

There is a traditional hostility between these two views; men 
have been called upon to choose between them. Pleasure, for 
example, has been under common condemnation in philosophy, 
chiefly because it is a spotwise good, and therefore ephemeral: 
All genuine meaning, it has been said, derives from the whole— 
be it the evolution of the race, or the realization of ideals, or 
the purposes of God. But the empirically minded man calls at- 
tention very justly to the vagueness of these totalities; and fur- 
ther to one striking phenomenon—the apparent evanescence of 
meaning as one passes from smaller to larger totalities in his 
own life. It is easy to tell the meaning of what one is doing 
today in terms of what one expects tomorrow: but the meaning 
of this year’s activities in terms of the longer purposes of life is 
more difficult to say! And if one persists in asking what the 
meaning of these longer plans may be in the total purpose of 
life, one gasps for an answer. The bride-to-be works on her 
trousseau because she plans to marry; if you ask her why she 
marries, she may think you a fool, but may deign to reply that 
she hopes to have a family and care for them. If you then 
further ask why she plans to have a family and care for them, 
she is probably annoyed, chiefly because she has nothing to say. 
The larger meanings are evanescent. The verifiable source of 
meaning is the particular. 

Now the principle of duality requires that both modes of 
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meaning be true. Pleasure is important. I am prepared to say, 
as against the philosophic tradition, that pleasure is a necessary 
condition of the meaning of life. There is a soundness in the 
common unreflective sense according to which life means the 
next meal, the next struggle, the next success, and, in retro- 
spect, the algebraic sum of all such spots, with a tendency to 
forget or minimize the negative values. The fisherman has no 
problem of the meaning of life so long as he is intent on what 
may happen the next minute. And it is no derogation of this 
attitude to say that it is the animal attitude: the animal mean- 
ing is a part of the meaning of life. 

Only, it is not the whole; and the rest of it is not in the same 
direction! That is the source of the difficulty. The meaning 
which lies in particular goods provides a plain and obvious 
theory! All the utilitarianisms and pragmatisms can come to 
nest in its ample branches. It excludes the other view, not by 
refuting it, but by displacing it. Nevertheless, it is also true 
that meaning descends from the whole to the parts. 

And the disease of meaninglessness which infects our time 
is due, I believe, chiefly to the fact that, since this second aspect 
of meaning has not been attended to, human life has been set, 
through the normal advances of the sciences, into a series of 
total frames which are essentially meaningless—for it is not 
the business of science to deal with meanings—and this in- 
advertency of the age has eaten away the foundations of its 
structure of meanings. 

We have set human life into an astronomical picture which 
by definition contains no meaning: We have psychologized 
ourselves as things of physical nature—therefore meaningless. 
We have biologized ourselves as products of natural drives, 
which result in life-cycles—likewise meaningless. We have 
sociologized ourselves into a humanism of mutual aid, in arriv- 
ing at biological ends, for which psychology can give us the 
behavior-pattern, which is part of the astronomical scene— 
which is meaningless. All this is the result of our most exalted 
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intellectual achievement, our scientific reason, accepted as the 
datum of philosophy. 

We are in the position of the patient who arrived near mid- 
night at the door of the Berlin Psychopathic Institute, and 
hammered until he obtained a hearing. He demanded admission 
on the ground that he was out of his mind. ‘Ich bin verriickt,” 
he said. This was irregular, for patients out of their minds are 
not supposed to admit it, and hence the rules require the certif- 
icates of physicians. But since this patient was confessing his 
deficiency, the authorities in that emergency saw no reason why 
the routine should be insisted on: he was admitted and the 
subsequent examination showed that the man’s diagnosis of his 
own condition was correct. But the matter became an embar- 
rassing legal issue, turning on the point that since he had made 
a true diagnosis, he must, in this capacity, have been sane at 
the moment of admission. The court could deal with the sane 
and also with the insane; but not with an individual who was 
both at the same time. Yet this seems to be our own plight, for 
in the perfection of our sanity, we have soberly adjudged our- 
selves as a race devoid of meaning. No wonder we patronize 
the psychoanalysts. 

It may be well to look at this situation somewhat more close- 
ly, and then inquire whether there are omitted elements in that 


total scene. 
III. SCIENCE AND IMAGINATION 


Science is not in general responsible for the use which men 
make of its results, whether these users are technicians or 
thinkers. Science is concerned with facts, not with the value- 
meaning of these facts. As a body of truth, science stands as one 
great and indubitable moral achievement of our time. If men 
misinterpret it, that is their responsibility, not the scientist’s. 

There is, however, one science of which this cannot be said 
with the same freedom, namely, psychology. The human mind 
is a pursuer of meanings and values; a science of the mind be- 
comes, therefore, an inquiry into the entertainment of meaning. 
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And the trend of the science has encouraged the public, and 
college administrations in America and Germany, to believe 
that it has light to throw on this theme. 

It is therefore obligatory upon us to note that in proportion 
as psychology succeeds in its ambition to become a natural sci- 
ence, just in that proportion it becomes empty-handed in re- 
spect to meanings.” For the ideal of psychology as a natural 
science is to reduce the phenomena of the mind to patterns of 
behavior, which are in the last analysis events in the general 
history of energy. The entity called ‘“‘consciousness” may be 
there, but it is not to intrude into the picture as an explanatory 
factor. Nothing that happens happens because of consciousness 
and its desires; it happens because the pertinent law of brain- 
physiology requires this outcome. And since “law” is not aware 
of what it does, and since all meaning is meaning for conscious- 
ness, meaning is eliminated from the scientific picture. Thus a 
natural-science psychology is, by necessity of its method, a 
description of the meaningful in terms of the meaningless. 

Now the methods and working assumptions of psychology are 
just as legitimate as those of any other science. They are to 
some extent forced upon it by the nature of its attempt to ob- 
serve and measure the mind, which is neither directly observable 
by an outsider nor measurable. It is driven to substitute for the 
mind the brain, or the organism in its relations to its environ- 
ment—which can be observed and measured. For many pur- 
poses these substitutions are valid; and an important body of 
truth arises from them. It is perhaps too much to expect the 
psychologist as a human being to remind his public at every 
turn, or his students, or himself, that his results, as a picture of 
the human mind, have just one grave defect, adopted with the 
working hypotheses, namely, that they have no meaning at all! 
But since meaning is our present interest, we have to insist, 


2 In practice, the science of psychology is pulled in two directions, toward naturalism, 
perhaps in the form of behaviorism, which is one clear ideal; and toward a purposive 
description with introspective data. I am here speaking of the pure instances of the 
first trend. 
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somewhat ungraciously, on this circumstance. A naturalistic 
psychology, once taken as the truth about human nature, would 
become a guide to national insanity, not to social control. 

The value of the psychologist’s results is that they explain our 
errors—why we misbehave. Their defect is that they can never 
explain why we go right. For the criminal or the neurotic pa- 
tient, it is a vast comfort to learn that what he has done is the 
result of certain mechanisms, and can be dealt with, like any 
other fact of nature, medically. But for the restoration of either 
the neurotic or the criminal, he must be brought back, somehow, 
into the world of meanings, in which his behavior is subject to 
standards. Otherwise he is worse off than he was before—as 
many are—because he has been reduced in his own eyes to an 
automaton, whose whole existence is devoid of sense. 

As applied psychology comes to a clear consciousness of its 
position, it recognizes this fact. Clearheaded and candid psy- 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts, like Dr. Jung, or recently Dr. 
Link in our own country, feel bound to announce it, much to the 
distress of some of their fellow-practitioners. Jung remarks that 
all of his patients above thirty-five—and that means most of 
them—-are suffering, at bottom, from this one cause: Their life 
has no meaning to them. (He also says that they are all edu- 
cated people; he does not put these remarks together, but they 
belong together.) And then he adds that as a psychotherapist 
he does not know what to tell them, nor does any psycho- 
therapist as such! They have come to him because they have 
heard of the ‘‘subconscious” which, as a mysterious realm secure 
from the deadening analyses of our sophisticated minds, may 
have healing in it as well as disease. “It must be a relief to 
every serious minded person,” says honest Dr. Jung, “to hear 
that the psychotherapist also does not know what to say.’ 

But Dr. Jung knows the sort of thing that is needed. The 
patient must acquire a meaning for his life. And if the psycho- 
analyst does not know the true meaning, and if the patients 


3 Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 267. 
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for the most part get nothing from religion, the best the physi- 
cian can do is to bring imagination into play. Hence Jung talks 
about the “healing fiction” —for after all, an imagined meaning 
is still a meaning; and he finds that the methods of Freud and 
Adler are deficient because they ascribe “‘too little value to the 
fictional and imaginative processes.”’ 

(Here it would be of interest to go into the biological inter- 
pretations of human life, as appealed to by Freud and Adler, to 
indicate why they, in appealing to animal drives, are also ap- 
pealing to the meaningless in the form of the ‘found of life.” 
When mind is considered as a biological emergent, it is under- 
stood as having some utility. In this respect, the whole bio- 
logical outlook is likely to differ from that of the behaviorist in 
psychology. It is embarrassed to say what this utility is; since 
it cannot accept for the laboratory any experimental indeter- 
minism. Nevertheless, it is equally unable to accept the fact 
of mentality as a persisting and developing trait of living forms 
without giving it some function. It is presumed to aid survival, 
let us say, by caring for the unclassified responses to new en- 
vironmental situations. In this respect the conscious organism 
can never be a robot, since robots can deal only with responses 
classifiable in advance. But here we come upon the principle 
that while mind may serve the biological process, it demands its 
own wage; and that is that it shall be master in the house! The 
mind cannot serve the body, except on condition of being its 
master.) 

Now it is of great interest to note that Professor John Dewey 
comes to essentially the same conclusion, namely, that the 
meaning of life is not to be reached through the sciences, but 
rather by way of the imagination—a conclusion which seems to 
me in various ways a welcome departure from positions with 
which he has been supposedly identified. 

The genius of the instrumental philosophy I take to be this: 
that ideas mean what they lead us to—the general idea serves 
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as an instrument to guide action to some particular experience 
in which it is verified. The general means the particular. But 
in this great little book of his on A Common Faith, meaning runs 
the other way; particular experiences appear as imstrumental 
to ideas. The meaning of life is found in serving ideal ends, that 
is to say, in attempting to embody them in practice. To find 
one’s life integrated, that is to say, whole-hearted and therefore 
significant, one must reach the point, says Dewey, where cer- 
tain ideals, present to imagination, dominate conduct. Let us 
look somewhat closely at the reasoning which leads to this 
conclusion. 

Ideal ends are suggested by experience—largely by the im- 
perfections of experience which strike out in our minds notions 
of something better. In this form the ideals do not dominate; 
they are scattered, occasional, various; they must first be 
brought into a unity by imagination. They must also be con- 
ceived as possible of realization in the universe (which is itself 
an imagined, not a given, totality). Then this projected picture 
must be regarded as having intrinsic authority over our al- 
legiance. Only in this way can our personal selves be inte- 
grated; for the self, also, is not a unity given in experience— 
the only unity it can possibly have or get is a unity of aim— 
and it cannot by dead resolve unify itself. There must be some 
object so intrinsically good that one is, as it were, drawn by it 
into a “surrender”: one is vanquished by the inherent claim of 
an ideal value. The ordinary, empirical self is not in fact inte- 
grated, and in this situation has no total meaning: its unity 
must come to it from outside, as “an influx from sources beyond 
purpose.” It has, in short, to be unified by an obligation; that 
is, by a conviction ‘‘that some end should be supreme over 
conduct.” This surrender has something of the nature of an act 
of faith because, while the ideals are not alien to the universe 
which instigates them in us, there is no guaranty that they 
are to be successfully actualized: “The outcome is not with us.” 
The ideal may never have a pragmatic verification; yet the whole 
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possibility of stable and unified living depends on the human 
capacity to give one’s self whole-heartedly to its service. 

Now this notion of a surrender to an ideal claim, and, as 
Dewey emphasizes, of stability through all sorts of vicissitudes 
because of that single-mindedness (an attitude from which ex- 
perimentalism seems in large measure to have vanished) can 
only mean that the spotwise values have ceased to be the sig- 
nificant elements in the meaning of life. The part is now to get 
its meaning from the whole. And that whole is to be presented 
to us in imagination. 

What has brought Dewey to this radically non-instrumental 
view of things? Nothing but the sterilities inherent in physical 
naturalism, as the race works out their logic. If the world is in- 
different, man is alone with his values; there is nothing for him 
to do but set up his habitation, defiantly if you please, at any 
rate with the will to make the best of things, whose true essence 
is isolation and despair. ‘““The ties binding man to nature that 
poets have always celebrated” are not appropriate in such a 
world, and no “natural piety” could be in order. But if human 
life is to rest seriously on the connection with the environing 
world “‘in the way of both dependence and support,”’ we shall 
have to pass beyond poetry and imagination to the hard facts 
of that relationship. 

If Dewey declines to take that step into metaphysics, it is 
partly because he would then come into dangerous proximity 
to supernaturalism, which he rejects even more decisively than 
physicalism. He therefore depends, for the meaning of life, on 
the half-world of imagination.‘ 

One wonders, then, whether Dewey’s effort to provide life a 
meaning, like that of Jung, is not circular. One has to be inte- 
grated by surrender to an outside value; but the self must first 
of all, in imagination, constitute that outside value, and lend 
the incommunicative environing world the character of a 


4A Common Faith, p. 53. 
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universe. Can the human allegiance be compelled by an object 
which it has done so much to make? 


IV. EXPERIMENT OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Dewey and Jung agree that the world of spotwise satisfac- 
tions lends life no total meaning. Both see that the value of the 
parts must come from the whole, and that the total pictures re- 
vealed by our sciences, so far as they build them, have no mean- 
ing to offer from their own resources, and that we have no right 
to expect it. | 

Both appeal to imagination to supply the need. There is 
something in what we call an “‘ideal” which is different from a 
spotwise goal. Ideals are imaginary constructions; they can be 
unified by imagination and built into an object which lends its 
own intrinsic worth to the life that serves it. The only trouble 
is that it is hard for humanity to attribute so much importance 
to a thing of its own making. 

Platonic realism inclined to set these ideals off in an eternal 
world by themselves; contemporary realism has much the same 
inclination. But this detached world has a similar weakness in 
its reference to our human affairs. It ‘“‘subsists” but it does not 
work. The instinct of Dewey and Jung seems more nearly true: 
ideals are not eternal abstractions—there are no possibilities for 
us except the possibilities we think of. Dewey wants to give 
them some sort of footing in nature; but he is embarrassed. For 
to regard nature as actually concerned about them would be to 
turn it into supernature, which is his other béte noir. He there- 
fore leaves their status problematic. 

One suspects that Dewey, in accord with his principles, would 
like to submit this crucial matter to an experiment. Fortunately, 
the experiment has already been performed. It is nothing less 
than the entire history of Western civilization. One has, of 
course, to interpret this history. I offer the following unconven- 
tional reading of it as a contribution to experimental philosophy. 
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The history of Europe begins in a period of despair with re- 
gard to the spotwise values of life—just such a view as our 
present age is reaching. There was a spirit of alienation from 
the biological and social staples of life, arising itself from a 
plenitude of experience, and expressing that experience in a 
variety of ways. Wise men had always warned the race against 
making too much of pleasure, because indulgence was likely to 
bring pain. This warning has never been very impressive to im- 
pulsive mankind. Wiser men had issued the same warning be- 
cause indulgence is likely to bring shame, which is a very differ- 
ent consideration. Physical greed, for example, was seen to be 
incompatible with dignity. One could not become the astute 
diplomat of Ptah Hotep or the princely man of Confucius with- 
out keeping a rein on appetite. 

Eventually, with more radical analysis, desire itself is de- 
clared the enemy, since it necessarily involves men in suffering. 
The outlook of Buddhism reflects the widespread judgment of 
the Orient that the biological lure is deceptive—a nest of false 
promises, leading only deeper into misery, strengthening thirst 
in the process of slaking it, fastening the chains that attach one 
to existence at the moment one thinks he is breaking them. 
Civilized men had become suspicious of spotwise satisfaction, 
and, since desire remained, set up weaning disciplines, to rid 
themselves of its illusory spell. The Yoga, the practices of Zen, 
the negative path of the mystics, are all built on this revulsion 
against the direct pull of natural value. 

Now it is noteworthy that while these weaning disciplines in 
India and the Far East were motivated by a desire to escape 
from suffering even at the cost of escaping from existence itself, 
the two great disciplines which turned westward had very differ- 
ent motives. Neither Stoicism nor Christianity were possessed 
to escape suffering. They were both preoccupied with the 
quality of the person, so much so as to render them relatively 
anesthetic to pleasures and pains. The Stoics wanted inner 
freedom and self-control—that proud human invulnerability was 
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the possession which made life worth living—and to gain it the 
more stupid desires had to be taught their place. The Chris- 
tians wanted escape from sin, in order to be fit for another 
world, and, in order to gain this concrete good which was im- 
aginatively felt as almost present, they were not alone already 
half alienated from the things “after which the Gentiles seek,” 
holding this world in contempt, but were often actually avid for 
suffering—that persecution and martyrdom which their master 
had already held out to them as a reward, and called them 
blessed when they had it! 

What we have, then, in both Stoicism and Christianity is an 
experiment in detachment (detachment from all spotwise goods 
in the interest of some total good involving self-integration), an 
experiment carried out heroically by numerous individuals, and 
transmitted in spirit to the formative period of Europe. How 
did this experiment in detachment work? It was a failure. 

It became clear to the European mind that it is impossible 
for man to reject the biological and social goods and retain a 
worth in life. This whole period was a sort of nightmare of 
otherworldliness from which we are only now recovering. 

Upon the fact of this failure mankind is now pretty well 
agreed; the word “otherworldliness” has become one of the 
bad words of our vocabulary. When Marx and Bakunin draw 
up an indictment of religion, it is this that rivets their eye. The 
weaning is too well done. But we have still to agree on the 
cause and the extent of the failure. Let us look briefly at that 
history of feelings which has never been written, but which is 
deeper than the history of ideas. 

Stoicism was imperturbability based upon a persistent and 
fundamental perturbation—fear of being perturbed! Stoicism 
could not last because it was, for each individual, solitary—in- 
tolerably solitary. 

The self-controlled, self-respecting self, proud in its equanim- 
ity, free from fear, inflexible in its judgments of value, enjoying 
instant by instant the rulership of its own “ruling faculty”— 
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this self must also be free from any attachments whose sever- 
ance could disturb its peace. Life has to go on; but it moves by 
rule and relationship, not by impulse. But a life afraid of its 
own impulses is something less than life, and something less 
than free. 

Hence we find the Stoics—great, reserved, detached, lonely, 
heroic—breaking out of their inward prisons and seeking an 
ideal companionship with Destiny, or Zeus, if not with mortals. 
“Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny!’ Stoicism veers on one 
side toward altruism and on another toward the mysticism 
which is a flight of the alone to the Alone! 

But this was only to win a certain divine or moral support 
in detachment, not to achieve any genuine reconciliation with 
this human sphere of accidental fortune and injustice. Stoicism 
could not attach itself, and as a movement, though not as a 
mighty influence, it perished. Christian detachment survived 
longer—partly, I suspect, because it was inconsistent. 

Its altruism was, to be sure, a mutual moral support in other- 
worldliness; but there was a strange element of unbalance in it. 
One was to give cups of cold water to others while regarding 
these cups of no worth for one’s self. The beneficiary had to be 
willing to receive what the giver acquired merit by renouncing. 
The Christian refused on principle to fight for his own earthly 
concerns, but the earthly welfare of others was worth fighting 
for; and so Christianity, with the aid of the Stoics (though with a 
pugnacity and persistence which Stoicism never showed), begot 
a great system of civil rights—surely a strange broodling in a 
camp of world-forsakers! 

When the great ages of detachment were over and humanism 
began to speak once more for the value of mundane things, 
Christianity found itself already half on the side of revolt. The 
scientific spirit of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
a child of this same squint-eyed detachment. For what was 
the empirical attitude toward Nature except a new application 
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of altruism? The scientist must lose his life of a priori preju- 
dice in order to save it in the mastery of Nature. 

Then what has this experiment in detachment shown? That 
detachment is fallacious and futile and morbid? This is the 
usual inference. But it is a shallow inference. It puts us back 
into the world of spotwise satisfaction, and into the despair 
with which our era started—as if nothing had been learned. 
But that despair, out of which this stupendous otherworldliness 
grew, was itself an experimental refutation of the sufficiency 
of the attached life! The spotwise values give no total worth. 
And if the enthusiasm of the early period of detachment had 
shown nothing else, it was something for humanity to discover 
that the moral concern for the quality of the self may become 
so absorbing as to eliminate or even to invert the natural atti- 
tude toward suffering. The attitude of detachment has entered 
human life to stay. 

But it must stay in company with the attitude of attachment. 
The true result of this Western experiment, as I read it, is that 
detachment and attachment somehow belong together. For 
there is no worth in living apart from a whole-hearted interest 
in action; and no man can act whole-heartedly in a world whose 
values and reality he must hold in constant suspicion or denial. 
It is the principle of duality that is affirmed by this experiment. 
But it also shows something of the way in which these two 
opposing directions of meaning belong together. For we observe 
that it is only the detached self that is capable of effective attach- 
ment! 

If we think simply of spotwise enjoyment, it is not the glutton 
who most savors the food. One has to be free to enjoy; so that 
only he can wholly enjoy to whom enjoyment is no necessity! 
Similarly, only he is fit for any activity, function, trust, or 
friendship to whom that good is not the absolute and indis- 
pensable good. The best liver is like the true sportsman who 
treats every game as if it were the sole aim of life, and yet, when 
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it is finished, is not made or unmade by success or failure. The 
detachment must be genuine in order to be successful. 

And if it is genuine, it results not alone in a healthy appetite 
for the spotwise things, but in fertiity—invention in those 
goods which characterize civilization. The enthusiasm with 
which the methods of science were worked out and the laws of 
nature conceived and verified was a direct consequence of that 
long prior restraint. And no mentality which has not acquired a 
similar power of self-forgetfulness can hope for achievement in 
natural science. 

Thus, without intending it, Stoicism and Christianity bred in 
Europe a race of men capable to a degree unexampled in history 
of dealing with empirical conditions—capable enjoyers, efficient 
organizers, able rulers, pertinent and consecutive thinkers, de- 
velopers of technique, creators of literature and art. It was their 
discipline in detachment which had given this empirical power! 

The psychological conditions of that extraordinary fertility 
have been the theme of much speculation on the part of his- 
torians and philosophers. There can be no insight into it so 
long as one regards the phenomenon of the Renaissance merely 
as a humanistic revolt. At least this must be clear: that de- 
tachment had here entered into an auspicious co-operation with 
attachment. And our problem is largely what can be meant by 
such a normal and genuine detachment, as neither Stoicism nor 
early Christianity truly defined. 


V. THE NATURE OF A SOUND DETACHMENT 


From this confused and fertile history of Western civilization 
certain hypotheses can be vaguely drawn, in answer to our prob- 
lem of the conditions of a sound detachment (as opposed to an 
unsound otherworldliness). 

We may take it for granted without further discussion that 
pure otherworldliness or pure detachment will always fail. 
Healthy detachment requires the perpetual consultation of ex- 
perience, whether or not these excursions are infinitely im- 
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portant, because without them it does not know what its 
imaginary or ideal possibilities mean. 

Every effort to embody an idea is saddening but also instruc- 
tive to the idea itself. And the means which we find are neces- 
sary to give our ideas historical effect do for the most part con- 
tribute to the internal value of the idea. The house that is built 
is less than the house that was dreamed, but it is also more. 

With this assumption, which I take to be the common as- 
sumption of modern times, I would then propose these further 
principles: 

a) Concrete objectivity.—That if the ideal is to provide a true 
detachment of the self from its spotwise absorption, that ideal 
must have a concrete objectivity, and not merely an ideal objec- 
tivity. This was the main ground of the Stoic failure—that its 
ideals were too completely self-supported, and it must be the 
failure of any view which, like Jung’s or Dewey’s, places the 
heavy burden of ideal entity on the human imagination. 

Now concrete objectivity implies that the nature of the 
world not alone produces the ideals in us (as by a fortunate 
emergence) but knows what it is doing, in such wise that the 
human interest ceases to have the suspicion of a localism in the 
universe, supported chiefly by the titanic resolve of the race. 
This in effect adds to the ideal objects a subject, and when this is 
done the locus of reality shifts in their direction. It is this 
which Dewey dreads under the head of “supernaturalism.” 
Whether it be supernaturalism or not may be a matter of 
terminology. But in any event, it is, I believe, an essential 
condition of a sound detachment, and must be protected from 
unsoundness not by avoiding the issue but by entering it with 
clear eyes. 

b) Fertilization by otherness.—The chief enemy of meaning— 
after dead mechanism—is circularity, repetition, mere quanti- 
tative prolongation. The tendency of all conscious life is to pro- 
duce classifications which provide for everything, and in propor- 
tion as success is reached to reduce living to tedium. Fertility 
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in novelty is thus a condition of meaning of any continued 
existence. Now the source of novelty in any situation is the 
possibility of conceiving it as a mere particular, a “this” which 
might be otherwise. This is especially true of the noblest 
products of human thought—civilizations—which throw upon 
their members the hypnotic sense that they are necessary and 
are the whole! 

Escape from this hypnosis is not provided by empty imagina- 
tion or by the logical category of otherness. The logical prin- 
ciple that to every conceivable “this” there is a conceivable 
“other” is the blank permission to conceive another self, an- 
other life, another world. 

It is only in so far as the abstract notion of another world 
is given a concrete position (though filled with illegitimate 
imagery) through the concrete objectivity of value that the 
mind has that point outside from which one may escape absorp- 
tion in repetitive understanding, and so attain fertility. The 
condition which makes immortality conceivable also makes it 
endurable. 

c) Duration as an element of value—It is commonly said 
that duration has nothing to do with the value of an experience: 
it is not temporal prolongation but quality that counts. On 
this ground it is the aim of life to win some apprehension of the 
“eternal values,” and with that attainment to be satisfied. 
Continuing to live adds nothing to the value of one’s best mo- 
ments; and to go on after those best moments into poorer ones 
is merely to degrade the total character of one’s life. A longing 
for undying continuation is thus a sign of a certain lack of inner 
dignity, and indeed of unworthiness to continue, and the only 
way to be fit for immortality would be not to desire it. 

If this were true, life ought to take the form of progress 
toward some climax of appreciation, followed at once by ex- 
tinction. For to look back, even for a moment, at one’s height 
is to confess one’s present decline. And there is an aesthetic 
satisfaction in ending on one’s best note, and a certain justice 
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in the feeling that to a truly great experience there can be no 
sequel that is not a loss. 

But why do we dread the sequel? Not because it is what it is 
—we know nothing about that—but because it is a something 
which intrudes upon the retrospect which belongs to a moment 
of elevation. 

It is not the extinction of consciousness that the great experi- 
ence demands, but a lengthy, unoccupied time in which to 
realize what has occurred. The notion that time has nothing to 
do with value is thus exactly contrary to the psychological law of 
meaning! The intense experiences may be brief, but they are 
long looked forward to and long remembered. Like a noble 
building, they demand an adequate vista; and consciousness 
labors to provide it by amplifying the time of its undisturbed 
contemplation. 

It may be doubted whether there is not some contradiction 
in speaking of a great experience at a moment. For to be as- 
saulted by the presence of greatness is not to take it in: a moun- 
tain makes no immediate impression of vastness—it conspires 
with the illusions of distance to conceal its proportions, and we 
only know them through the journey and the climb. The law 
of value-experience is similar; for our finite minds, if that which 
is noble is to be known, its apprehension must be built through 
a history of lesser things, and must be remembered and related 
to them all. 

To cease, then, at the point of any attainment is to lose the 
full meaning of that attainment. From the mere logic of mean- 
ing, then, there is 0 moment at which conscious existence could 
appropriately cease. And if there were such a thing as an 
“eternal value” accessible to us mortals, it would rightly call 
for unlimited time for its realizing. 

d) Continuity of historic reference (of value).—Closely con- 
nected with this point of duration is that of historic continuity. 
Meaning accumulates, much as a question persisted in through 
time accumulates its answer. Some questions are inseparable 
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from individual existence, such as the questions: ‘“‘What am 
I?” “What is the world?” “What is the good?” Personal 
identity is made by the identity (not the similarity) of these 
questions over gaps of consciousness. 

The continuity of memory does not itself constitute the 
identity of selfhood, but the pertinence of the contents of mem- 
ory to its continued questions. The nature of selfhood shows 
itself in the nature of memory; for the self makes its own memory 
by its unconscious selection of what it deems significant, as 
data for its ultimate answers. 

We were saying that among these remembered events are the 
notable joys and elevations of experience. This is half the 
story. We remember also the notable depressions and evils. It 
is not that we consciously choose to remember them; we may 
prefer to cover them with a veil, but they remain as unwelcome 
guests. The psychoanalyst speaks, at times, as though they 
maintained themselves against our will; but no event has any 
power to continue its own being. As an event it is gone and 
only the mind can retain it, but it may be retained by the 
spontaneous loyalty of the reflective self to its own problem. 
The sorrows and shames of life—what we summarily call its 
“evils’—are precisely those aspects of experience which are not 
understood. The pleasures and insights offer clues to the mean- 
ing of life; as momentary they do not constitute that meaning, 
but they show what it is like. Hence they are juxtaposed in 
memory with suffering and evil, as the burden which they 
eventually have to lift, not exclude. Together they constitute 
the question which life—not so much contains—as is! 

Now it is a truism that this answer cannot come to another 
questioner. In many points posterity will know what to us is 
unknown, and we are willing that our successors shall have that 
knowledge which is the tool for their day’s work. But my ques- 
tion—unless it is answered to me who ask it—is not answered 
at all. Someone else may and will carry on the general problem 
involved, and may get the general answer involved in my prob- 
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lem. But these questions of meaning and truth are not gen- 
eralities merely; they are issues arising out of particular experi- 
ence, and, divorced from that experience, that memory, that 
hardship, that injustice, they are empty. 

Meaning grows through time, and it cannot grow great, or 
grow at all, by lopping off the first containers as if they could be 
decanted into another series. The early history of a question is 
part of the question, and the loss of the beginnings of the ques- 
tions put to the world would be an irreparable loss of meaning. 
Continuance is thus demanded for meaning, not because the 
subject wants the future (merely) but because the future will 
always need its own past to be itself, just as the number series 
would be destroyed as a counting system if one lopped off the 
first » numbers. 

From these four principles it is evident that the idea that in- 
terest in another world is intrinsically a subtraction from interest 
in this world is the precise reverse of the normal situation. 
Men have made a disease of otherworldliness, mooning and 
imagining and stealing their affections away, and deferring 
effort for justice, and abandoning this world as a rotting hulk. 
These, the fallacies of pure detachment, we have seen enough of. 

We remark only that they cannot be cured by an effort to 
abolish the context of “‘this” world, in the supposition that the 
effort for human justice would then be intensified. This effort re- 
mains only when men are supposed ends in themselves, en- 
dowed with the dignity of right, and free, and of limitless possi- 
bility. Draw your line around the man at his death, cut across 
all the lines of his aspiration, snuff out all his questions, quash 
all his claims, declare all his wnfinishedness a zero to the cosmos, 
and the nerve of all this concern for justice is also cut. Human- 
ism tries to borrow for its humanitarian zeals an import in the 
individual human being which its premises forbid him to have. 
Without this continuance this present cannot hold its own 
meaning and worth. 
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VI. MEANINGS OF LIFE 

There is an aspect of Plato’s meditations which appears in- 
structive to me at this point. For the most part Plato confirms 
the general impression that a vivid interest in immortality tends 
to the disparagement of the present existence. He reflects the 
views of the Orphics and Pythagoreans according to which the 
soul, imprisoned in this body, would be more itself without the 
intrusions of sense and the contaminations of desire. Plato’s 
proofs of immortality have received severe handling from sub- 
sequent philosophy, beginning with Aristotle, whose convincing 
picture of the organic union of soul and body made it clear that 
the unitary and simple entity which Plato proved invulnerable 
could not be a concrete surviving person. But Plato argued 
against Plato. For if the reunion of the soul with the body is— 
as he claims—a misfortune and a fall, there is no sufficient rea- 
son for birth, and still less reason, once the soul by death has 
escaped from the toils of the body, for resuming empirical 
existence. . 

But the myths of Plato are, in this respect, superior to his 
arguments. And they represent, I think, more fully the real 
Plato. His convictions are there. His arguments are after- 
thoughts. His imagination is his directest way to the real. 

Let us condense, with large editorial liberties, the purport of 
various Platonic myths on this point. The soul after death 
spends an ample time in the underworld, passing through vari- 
ous adventures and tests. The time comes when it must return 
to earth. It must choose a new lot among a number which are 
spread out before it. 

It chooses on the basis of those preferences which have been 
bred in it by its former life or lives, and especially as impressed 
by their disadvantages. It chooses something different! Then, 
passing through the plain of forgetfulness, it is shot forth to a 
new birth in the type of career of its own choosing. 

The presumption of the picture is that this new lot is also not 
the satisfaction which the soul had promised itself. Hence a new 
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stage of value—judgment, new death, a new choice, another 
experiment in living. 

In this process, with its touch of irony, we see at once that 
empirical living has acquired a positive meaning for Plato. It is 
a stage of self-education in the soul’s grasping the meaning of 
the good. It is an experimental inquiry. Its method is prag- 
matic (or dialectical—same thing), as befits the education of a 
free agent. It is granted in each life what it thinks it wants, and 
so is led to a perception of what it really wants, by successively 
rectifying its imperfect hypotheses. This process may require 
for the average soul—Plato playfully suggests—some ten thou- 
sand years; but the philosopher who makes a business of it may 
work through in three thousand! In any case, it is only through 
the assumption of the myth that the process is to be completed 
that the segment, this life, acquires its meaning. Without the 
whole the part remains meaningless. 

In this respect the Platonic myth exemplifies the principle of 
meaning which J here present: immortality and addition, not a 
subtraction. With the aid of Aristotle and subsequent thinkers 
we can give a far greater concreteness to this meaning of the 
empirical element in thought. We see that Plato was wrong in 
supposing that there could be any soul without body or any per- 
fection of idea without a temporal exemplification. We see that 
existence is itself an element of perfection, and that the Idea at 
work in the facts is more ideal than the idea apart from the 
facts. And by dint of this we may venture another, perhaps 
more concrete, version of that total meaning of the time pro- 
cess which lends itself to the parts. 

It will be agreed by all varieties of thought that, in some 
sense, we are, in what we call “experience,” actively dealing 
with reality. The meaning of this term is elusive, and many pre- 
fer to drop it. But no one proposes a substitute, and for our 
present purpose we have no other point than the difference we 
all recognize between dealing with shams and dealing with 
realities, or between false notions which we try to shed and true 
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notions which we try to acquire, or between contentedness with 
partial insight and relentless effort to get something stable and 
complete. If reality is that element in experience which corrects 
false or partial views, we are, in a sense which we all understand, 
dealing with reality. And in this process we are becoming real 
ourselves. This, I think, is the point of the matter. 

No doubt a certain reality may be attributable to conscious- 
ness, by the mere fact that it exists. Descartes is quite right in 
pointing out that the thinking self cannot repudiate its own part 
in existence. But in my view, the reality which the self has at 
any time is a tentative basis upon which to acquire or achieve 
reality at another level. 

What, then, is meant by the achieving of reality? We become 
real in proportion as we know truth and get rid of illusions. 
Yes; but when do we know truth? We are never sure of it until 
we can make it. And if we look at the process of living, with 
this idea in mind, we can see that we are, in fact, perpetually 
remaking the world, and in so doing coming to understand it, 
and, through understanding, becoming more completely real in 
order to understand it. 

Our first remaking 1s in memory. Our world is given to us in 
sense perception and in impressions of connection or structure 
among these points; there is nothing we perceive which we can- 
not in principle recall. But how much of what we perceive do 
we recall? A few traits which strike us as essential and im- 
portant. How good is this selective judgment? Try to draw the 
face of your best-known friend in his absence and you are forci- 
bly reminded that your memory has done less than a perfect 
work—I am by so much below reality in my grasp. In some 
such way as this my activity, because it must be concrete, is the 
continuous test of my conceptions. If this process is successful, 
my conceptions become “‘real’’ in the sense of being adequate 
to reality; and the proof of it is that I can create what I have 
first of all merely observed and accepted. 

I cannot create a concrete object without creating the world 
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in which it exists, and which enters into its existence. My crea- 
tion thus takes the typical form of the work of art, in which I do 
bring forth out of my mental resources another space and time, 
another collocation of events and persons; my work of “fiction” 
is my essay in reality, and my product passes judgment on my- 
self. So far as Iam, in my consciousness, fantastic, sentimental, 
brutal, or otherwise unreal, my efforts at world-making will be- 
tray these characters. So far as I have grasped the nature of 
things I will have given it back in a new version, but with an 
addition—the improvement which is my thought and which has 
never been thought before. 

But among my creations there is one which is in a peculiar 
sense my deed, namely, this empirical self. Every decision helps 
to make it; for every act has as its object (a) a change in the 
external world and (b) a conception of myself as author of that 
change. In the course of time this excursive self which I send 
out into the world of events begins to bear the character of my 
handiwork. There is a large amount of failure in it and evasion 
of the hard work of becoming what I conceive a man to be; but, 
for better or worse, it is my product, and in making it I have 
become clearer in my notions of what reality in human nature is. 
I am prepared to make a better specimen! 

If one were to conceive this life, then, as a sort of apprentice- 
ship in the capacity to create, in which one’s advancement 
measures one’s degree of attained reality, one would be closely 
interpreting the empirical facts, in the light of an incessant 
striving, which may be largely subconscious. And, in particu- 
lar, I am learning how ?o create a self. 

We are inclined, in retrospect, to judge a life somewhat in 
terms of achievement. We recount what a man has done. We 
praise it, in so far as some ideal has been worked into the fabric 
of human history. We conceive life as engaged, in so far as it is 
well bent, in the whole-hearted service of ideal aims, some of 
which, in the providence of nature and society, get embodied in 
human work. (This is Dewey’s outlook.) But there are acci- 
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dents in achievement and injustices in this retrospect. And is 
the accomplished deed, after all, the measure of the man, set as 
it is in a perishable and fickle stream of human eventuality? 
(There are few eulogies which are satisfied with their catalogues 
of achievement; they seem uneasily aware that this is not the 
main thing. The count of what and how much seems an external 
attachment, only partly attributable to the man. Are there not 
some who in such terms achieve nothing? And are they there- 
fore worthless? And must a man think of himself in these terms? 
What is more melancholy than to feel bound to take the public 
view of one’s self?) Do we exist in order to act? Or do we act in 
order to exist? Our deepest instinct would suggest that what a 
man has not yet accomplished may be vastly more important 
than what he has performed; and that what he is, is more im- 
portant than either. His true achievement is the degree of real- 
ity embodied in his character. 

In point of fact, is there anything which more positively acts 
than what a man is (as the reflexive self makes felt its unuttered 
comment on the insufficiencies of the self of achievement)? The 
true meaning of a deed is what it means to the self which per- 
forms it; without this self the deed has no meaning at all; it is 
the being which attends and sustains all doing that assigns to it 
whatever depth of meaning it may have. In this sense there is 
no meaning at all except in the being of the self. (And if this 
self vanishes, and all like it, meaning vanishes out of the world. 
No achievement can keep the person alive, but the continuance 
of the person is a guaranty that such values as that shall not 
reduce to nothing. It is the person who perpetuates the achieve- 
ment, not the achievement the person.) 

This estimate of meaning has fallen into disrepute with the 
spread of the pragmatic philosophy, which has no estimate of 
being except in terms of doing. In the proposal we have here 
made we have assigned a place to pragmatism, since attachment 
is necessary to a sound detachment and one must work in order 
to be real. But we have made being primary. (There is such a 
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thing as potential energy, which simply is, not acts! This is not 
sufficiently noticed by the activists of the day.) 

Now the embarrassment of considering being as a meaning is 
that zt is just this which death annthilates. One’s deeds live after 
him; what he is, or was, remains only as a flavor or aroma which 
passes with the personal impression. There are scholars who 
continue to amass knowledge to the day of their death, as if 
forgetting that it, of all things, must perish with the brain. 
There are devotees who continue to discipline their souls to the 
very end; Bosanquet conceived soul-building the finest product 
of the universe, and yet just this is the vulnerable and perish- 
able thing. Is there not in this blind cultivation of the self a 
certain fanaticism, and slavery to habit—or perhaps a certain 
quixotic disdain of sense in the arbitrary interest of holding 
one’s plume intact? 

It may be blindness, or the high gesture of the sporting spirit, 
still prophetically conscious of the admiring glances of surviving 
men, or going out alone—as the last man might—preferring to 
be on the night the echoes of a defiant lover of Stoic virtue— 
as if, paradoxically, the unconscious world would have to remem- 
ber! But also it may be wisdom and a deeper sense for the 
realities of the world. In my view it is this: We care for being 
more than for achievement, because being, in this sense, is an 
enduring potentiality; and this means potentiality for further 
life. The self that is produced, one’s dated creation, this self 
vanishes; the reflective self, having attained a measure of reality 
in that creative deed, is ready for another essay in creation. (In 
this way the duality of the self allows for death and for survival; 
for doing and for being, as neither the Platonic nor the prag- 
matic views could do.) 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Our conclusion is no doctrine; it is a proposal about value 
and about possibility. It lends a presumption of sense to that 
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deep-lying innocence of the mind (negative wholeness) whereby 
it lives as if there were no temporal end of its being. 

It is this innocence which provoked the first crude doctrines 
of the survival of death, and at the same time lent to the exist- 
ence of primitive folk a glimmer of meaning. Without this same 
innocence our own lives, far richer in spotwise satisfactions, also 
drift toward a zero of significance. 

What suggests itself is, that this life means, on the whole, an 
invitation to put on reality, and it belongs to the logic of reality 
that it endures. 

If this is the case, the self of man is not doomed to continue. 
It is not intrinsically imperishable. It has not immortality but 
immortability. It may, with that arbitrary limitation of fact 
which we sometimes call “realism,” exclude the logic of other- 
ness, and confer upon the present scene the crown of finality. 
It is the nemesis of “realism” that it embraces an illusion as 
the real. 

The true realist would note that his sense of (negative) whole- 
ness has an empirical element, and that the whole of things pro- 
vides for an eventual answer for his questions, which is an an- 
swer to him. And that this answer is destined to enrich the 
treasury of the world’s meanings. 

It is the duty of the philosopher to record his concept of the 
meaning of life. Yet since he is dealing with meanings which 
lend themselves only coyly to conceptual cages, he must in the 
end refer his hearer to the one impregnable position, that of the 
mystic. 

Versions of the meaning of life are so many theories of what 
that meaning may be—and it would be strange if there were not 
relative truth in many such hypotheses. The mystic limits him- 
self Lo the assertion that there is a meaning! A thin assertion! 
Yet the most important assertion to be made. For if there is a 
meaning, one may patiently spend a lifetime and more in the 
pursuit of it. If there is none, we are spared at least that labor. 

The art of life, I take it, is to unite in ourselves the realist and 
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the mystic, destined in the nature of things—by the principle 
of duality—to supplement each other. 

We must be realists—definite, analytical, responsible, con- 
centrated on this, as if this were everything. And then when we 
find, as we do at the end of every day’s work, that the value and 
sense have leaked away from what we are doing, by the very 
vehemence of our concentration, we must become mystics fo 
recover that whole which sheds its meaning down upon the parts. 

We have to recover what Mencius calls our ‘“‘child’s heart.” 
And what Lao Tze called Tao, the nameless simplicity of being 
infinitude in time, is but one conceptual name for this aboriginal 
hold on ultimate reality. 

Thus the mystic is able to perform the miracle which the 
realist cannot perform for himself—restore meaning and hope 
to the realist’s own job; but also the greater miracle: to bring 
the dawn back into the sunset and the otherness of life into the 
crux of death. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM 
IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


KEMPER FULLERTON 


T IS with some misgiving that the following analysis of the 
| crisis in Protestantism is offered to the public. I am well 
aware of the fact that there is scarcely a sentence in my 
argument which would not be disputed by somebody or other. 
I am conscious of the dangers of generalization in dealing with 
great historical movements; for it leads almost inevitably to 
systematization and oversimplification. But just as a general- 
ized view of Egypt’s wonderland from an airplane has led to the 
discovery of the outlines of many buried cities which the exca- 
vator, dealing with a multitude of details, had failed to recog- 
nize, so a bird’s-eye view of a great historical movement may 
serve to disclose its more important trends, of which even a very 
careful scrutiny, if limited to a study of details, may lose sight. 
What follows is, indeed, the result of much detailed study over a 
long period of years. But an attempt to document my general- 
izations would require a lengthy monograph in the mazes of 
which one could easily lose his sense of direction. I have hoped, 
however, that the bird’s-eye view here given of the development 
of Judaism and Christianity, culminating in the present crises of 
our own day, may serve to distinguish more sharply the great 
trends of Christianity, particularly in the Protestant form of it. 
The necessity of brevity of expression in an article which at- 
tempts to cover so wide a field has compelled a resort to a form 
of presentation hardly distinguishable from a classroom sylla- 
bus. For this I beg the reader’s indulgence. 


I 


In the Exile, Judah won a sublime faith and developed a noble 
ideal. The faith was monotheism; the ideal was holiness—“Be 
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ye holy for Iam holy’’—a people completely consecrated to one 
supreme God, whose life both collectively and individually was 
to be regulated down to the most trivial detail with reference to 
God. What a noble, what a daring ideal! It was wrought out 
principally by Ezekiel and the authors of the priests’ code. 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one,” Jahweh, the creator of 
the universe and ruler of human history—in this great synthesis 
of II Isaiah monotheism reached its culminating formulation. 

But how were this faith and this ideal to be best preserved 
and adapted to the life of the people? It was to be accomplished 
through the Torah (the Law), the mass of the laws saved out of 
the wreckage of the Exile and later worked over in the interest 
of monotheism and holiness. The result was a complete change 
in the life of the nation. The nation, Israel, of pre-Exilic times 
becomes the sect, the Jews, of post-Exilic times. The kingdom 
becomes the congregation. The theologians of Judaism were 
Ezekiel and II Isaiah. The organizers of Judaism were Nehe- 
miah and Ezra. The two latter laid the foundations for the 
transformation of the nation into a church by the imposition of 
the Law as the constitutive principle of the Jewish community 
life, and by the separation of the congregation (the holy seed) 
from the surrounding nations. Very contradictory tendencies 
soon began to develop out of these premises. 

1. The first is the emphasis upon universalism as against 
nationalism. Monotheism logically denationalizes the idea of 
God, and the great thought would naturally arise that the God 
of the whole earth is to be worshiped by the whole earth (uni- 
versalism). It is no accident that the Book of Jonah, the most 
universalistic tract in the Old Testament, came out of the age of 
developed monotheism. 

2. Again, monotheism emphasizes individualism in religion 
as against nationalism. In earlier days religion was the concern 
of the individual only as he was a member of the nation. Eighth- 
century prophecy did not address the individual soul, as our 
modern evangelists do, but only the nation or the citizen in the 
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nation. “Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel,’’ warned Amos. 
But on the monotheistic conception of God the relationship to 
him came to be determined by choice, not by place of birth or 
national connection. This means a new emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual which, in turn, becomes one of the most powerful factors 
in spiritualizing religion. According to Jeremiah: ‘They shall 
no longer use the proverb, the Fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge. But every 
one shall die for his own iniquity. Every man that eateth the 
sour grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge.” Or as Ezekiel ex- 
presses it: ‘“‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” Into the imme- 
diate connection between individualism and the rise of the be- 
lief in the next life I cannot enter except to say that this belief 
among the Jews was not an achievement of the intellect but a 
spiritual experience and thus differed sharply from the Greek 
speculations on the nature of the soul. 

When we turn to consider the consequences for religion which 
follow from the ideal of holiness, we find the tendencies of the 
monotheistic principle at times, though by no means always, 
directly counteracted. 

1. The exclusiveness which is inherent in the idea of holiness 
may easily pass over into bigotry and fanaticism, the very 
opposite of the magnanimity of monotheism. The custom 
among Jews of drawing a sharp line of distinction between 
themselves and their neighbors in the interest of self-preserva- 
tion might lead them to imagine that they had a copyright on 
God. Possessed of the pearl of greatest price, the Jew was in 
danger of becoming a religious miser. The Imprecatory Psalms 
and the Book of Esther are unfortunate examples of this tend- 
ency. There is nothing more dangerous in the history of reli- 
gions than the identification of one’s own hatreds with the 
justice of God. 

2. There is another danger inherent in the original idea of 
holiness. It meant separation from ceremonial as well as from 
moral defilement. This danger may be better understood when 
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we turn to consider the consequences to religion that may follow 
upon the idea of the Law as the constitutive principle of the 
national life. 

While the Law was of the greatest value in conserving the 
Faith of monotheism, the ideal of holiness, and, along with these, 
the unity of the national life, this must not blind us to certain 
of its theoretical defects. 

1. The first defect is the Law’s tendency in its ceremonial 
form to externalism. It must never be forgotten that the aim of 
the Law was to teach prophetic morality. But by enveloping 
prophetical morality in the ceremonial the distinction between 
prophetical morality (i.e., righteousness) and ceremonial purity 
(i.e., cleanliness) was in constant danger of being obliterated. 
In all fairness, however, it should be said that these abuses by 
no means always manifested themselves. The purified idea of 
God in monotheism and the development of the inner life 
through individualism often led under the Law to a piety most 
beautiful and sincere. It was in the post-Exilic period that the 
profound conception of sin, the great spiritualizing doctrine of 
repentance, and the most intimate prayer life were developed 
in Judaism. Consider such a statement as this of Rabbi Ka- 
hana: ‘God says to Israel, I bade thee read thy prayers unto 
me in the Synagogue, but if thou canst not, then pray in thy 
house. If thou art unable to do this, pray where thou art in 
the field. If this be inconvenient to thee, pray on thy bed. And 
if thou canst not do even this, think of mein thy heart.’”’ Never- 
theless, where there is an elaborate ceremonial, the original soul 
of it is apt to die out. Ceremonialism plays too easily into the 
slothfulness of habit, and human nature in its weakness too 
often prefers the external in religion to the internal. It is easier 
to do than to be. 

2. A second consequence which follows on the establishment 
of law is that religion becomes identified with law. Revelation 
comes as a command. The danger of this is familiar from the 
writings of Paul. Religion in the form of law has the great value 
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of discipline, but, on the other hand, it may check and stunt the 
free moral life of the individual. “Religion becomes,” to use the 
word of another, “simply right behavior before God |that is, it 
is resolved into an ethic| instead of being a communion of man 
with God in order to right behavior.” 

3- The further fact that the Law now became identified with 
the codex of the Law was even more disastrous. The religion of 
the spoken word of prophecy had not only become a religion of 
law but a religion of a law book. Religion can now be learned 
as a lesson. Isaiah pronounces his woe upon those whose fear of 
the Lord “is a commandment of men which has been learned 
by rote,” and Kipling echoes the same warning in his famous 
line: ‘‘The God ye took from a printed book be with ye, Tom- 
linson.”’ 

4. Again, if bound too rigidly to a written document, religion 
becomes incapable of progress. It is interesting to notice that 
from the time the Law book became the final binding authority 
prophecy, which had kept religion from becoming stereotyped, 
began to wane. This is not simply a curious coincidence. When 
revelation was summed up in an authoritative way in a law 
book, what further need was there for prophetic teaching? All 
that was needed now was interpretation. This leads us to our 
next consideration. 

With the change from the nationalistic to the ecclesiastical 
conception of the Jewish community, with the establishment of 
the codex of the Law as the written constitution of this com- 
munity, and with the correlative passing of the prophet two 
orders came more and more to the front, the priest and the 
scribe. The function of the priest was primarily to care for the 
cult. Into this it is unnecessary to go. The function of the scribe 
was to interpret the Law. 

This power to interpret is all-important and gave to the 
scribes a superiority even over the priests. How did this come 
about? The Law as the authoritatively revealed will of God set 
down in a book was unchangeable. On the other hand, condi- 
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tions did change. But how could a formally fixed law be adapted 
to changed conditions without sacrificing its character as an 
ultimate revelation? The scribes solved this problem by the 
introduction of the oral tradition, or the authoritative interpre- 
tation of Scripture supposed to be handed down through the 
scribes themselves from the time Moses gave the Law at Sinai. 
This is “the tradition of the elders” of the gospels or “the hedge 
about the Law” of the Talmud, and, though its burdens were 
great, it provided for Judaism its only chance for development. 
The way the final authority of our constitution has become 
adapted to changing conditions through the interpretation of 
the Supreme Court offers a close analogy. 

If we now turn to the New Testament and look at the begin- 
nings of Christianity in the light of Judaism, we may be able to 
see more clearly what are some of the essentials of our religion 
and what are some of the problems which confront us. 


IT 

(1) Christianity in its initial stage preserved monotheism but 
gave to it a richer interpretation through Jesus’ experience of 
God as the heavenly Father. (2) It emphasized the ideal of love 
rather than the ideal of holiness. (3) It emphasized not submis- 
sion to a Law but attachment to a person, by means of which 
the ideal of love could be more easily attained. (4) It empha- 
sized the ideal of the Kingdom of God rather than the ideal of 
the church. 

In all these points the original difference between Judaism 
and Christianity is one of emphasis and proportion rather than 
of essence. Yet the differences are, nonetheless, of very great 
importance. 

A. To begin with the second point first, it is true that the 
ideal of love is not wanting in Judaism nor the ideal of holiness 
in early Christianity. But I believe it is fair to say that the 
emphasis was changed and that Christianity, through the pow- 
erful qualification of the ideal of holiness by the ideal of love, 
was able to accomplish all for righteousness that Judaism did 
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and to escape, in a measure, the dangers which were always 
present in the earlier ideal. 

1. We have seen how the ideal of holiness in its exclusiveness 
tended to counteract the universalism of monotheism. There is 
nothing in the ideal of love to counteract universalism but 
everything to stimulate it. All middle walls of partition are now 
broken down. Exclusiveness, theoretically at least, is a thing of 
the past. Bigotry and fanaticism, though often enough mani- 
fested in the Christian church, are absolutely alien to its spirit. 
It is not an accident that almost immediately the Christian 
propaganda began to push out into the gentile world. 

2. Again, in the realm of practical ethics the new emphasis is 
of the greatest significance. Holiness is inherently negative and 
defensive; love is inherently positive and aggressive. Holiness, 
in order to secure itself, must exclude the world; love, in order 
to secure itself, must win the world. To adopt the military 
jargon of the day, holiness follows the old strategy of the de- 
fensive, love follows the new strategy of the offensive defensive. 
The one guards itself against defeat; the other guards itself by 
victory. 

B. In the second place, the Christian principle of love finds 
its inspiration in attachment to a person. In Judaism the agency 
to effect holiness was the Law; in Christianity the agent to effect 
love was a person. From this point of view the central signifi- 
cance of the person of Jesus, even apart from the dogmas as to 
his peculiar nature, can be understood. 

1. We have seen how, through the frequent identification of 
holiness with ceremonial purity, the door was open to external- 
ism in religion. Love, unlike holiness, is never ceremonial. It 
belongs to the inward in religion, not to the outward. Paul was 
only carrying out the principle of attachment to a person when 
he taught that the Law in its historic sense was no longer bind- 
ing. This agency to effect holiness had served its turn. Through 
attachment to a person not only ceremonialism but legalism is 
sloughed off. 
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2. Further, the confusion of ceremonial purity with right- 
eousness, which the ideal of holiness often encouraged, is 
avoided. At this point the ethical clarity of Jesus’ view ad- 
mitted of no compromise. ‘“There is nothing from without the 
man that, going into him, can defile him; but the things which 
proceed out of a man are those which defile him.”’ Here Chris- 
tianity attached itself directly to the prophetic movement, 
particularly to the teachings of Jeremiah, and deepened the idea 
of inwardness both in religion and in ethics. 

3. Because Christianity rejects the idea of law and substi- 
tutes an attachment to a person, it also succeeds in avoiding the 
resolution of religion simply into morals. It emphasizes morality 
but not legality, a distinction that is often overlooked with 
disastrous consequences. Unfortunately, at this point the Chris- 
tian church is continually breaking down and turning the gospel 
back again into law, a fault that reformers are especially liable 
to. 

4. Again, because Christianity substitutes attachment to a 
person for submission to a law, it follows that it substitutes 
attachment to a person for attachment to a law book. At this 
point confusion has often arisen, especially in Protestantism. 
Christianity is undoubtedly a book religion but not in the sense 
in which this statement was understood by the post-Reforma- 
tion theologians. The great parallel movement of humanism 
(that is, the literary revival of the sixteenth century), the com- 
pleter synthesis of which with the Reformation movement we 
have been witnessing during the last century and a half, is 
teaching us a truer conception of the Bible. Christianity is a 
book religion in so far as it is a historical religion, and the Bible 
books are regarded as the authentic documents to inform us 
concerning its genesis and historical meaning, but no further. 
This conclusion the history of the Canon leaves no possible 
room to doubt. Religion in order to live must be personal, but 
there is a legalistic way of looking at the Bible as a kind of law 
code that ignores the personal elements which entered into its 
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composition. Against this legalistic conception of the Bible the 
essence of Christianity protests. In essence Christianity is far 
more closely related to the spoken word of prophecy than it is 
to the Law deposited in a codex, and modern criticism which 
has made prophecy the starting point of its investigations and 
reconstructions is much more in touch with the real spirit of the 
gospel than is the traditional view which has been curiously in- 
clined to emphasize the Law. 

C. In the next place Jesus emphasized the idea of the King- 
dom rather than of the church, that is, rather than of an 
ecclesiastically organized group. Jesus did not consciously or 
deliberately found a church. This negative fact is of great im- 
portance. It frees in principle the idea of a church when it did 
develop from any authoritatively constituted polity. Neither 
priest, as the official administrator of the cult, nor scribe as the 
official interpreter of the church’s teachings belongs to the 
essence of Christianity. In this respect there is a sharp differ- 
ence between Jesus and Judaism on the one hand and between 
Jesus and the later Christian development on the other. Juda- 
ism and the later church laid greatest emphasis upon ecclesiasti- 
cal polity. Jesus did not. His absorption in the idea of the King- 
dom of God implies a total disregard of all external organiza- 
tion. And that is the important thing. I shall return to this 
subject again. 

III 

And now we come to a turning point in the development we 
have been tracing. While thus far we have considered Christian- 
ity as a reformed movement within Judaism and while at the first 
the Christian communities were most flexible in their organiza- 
tion, they soon began to take on the form of a church. This was 
due to three new factors of immense significance: (a) the de- 
velopment of the sacramental system probably under the in- 
fluence, in part at least, of the mystery religions, (6) the de- 
velopment of Christology based upon faith in the death, resur- 
rection, and session of Jesus (not primarily upon his teachings) 
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and carried through by means of Greek metaphysics combined 
with a spiritualizing interpretation of the Bible, especially the 
Old Testament, and (c) the development of the apostolic tradi- 
tion. 

The final result of this development was the vast and complex 
structure of the Church of Rome—the church of the seven 
sacraments, of the christological and trinitarian creeds, and of 
the apostolic tradition. In the first two of these forms the 
church differentiated itself completely from the synagogue. In 
the third it resembled Judaism in form but not in substance. 
The apostolic tradition assumed two forms as in Judaism: (a) 
the written tradition (our Canon of Scripture) and (b) the un- 
written tradition, supposed to be handed down from Christ 
through the succession of bishops who were enabled by means of 
it to interpret the Scripture, just as in Judaism the unwritten 
tradition of the interpretation of the written Law was handed 
down through the succession of scribes from Sinai. But there 
was one fundamental difference in the two theories. Those 
whose office it was, on the Christian theory, to interpret the 
Scripture and so to impart truth to the believer were the same 
persons whose office it was to impart grace to the believer 
through the sacraments and thus to reconcile man to God. 
Power is the most corrupting influence to which human nature 
is exposed, and it was this double power—to impart final truth 
and saving grace—which the church through her ministers pos- 
sessed that led to the desperate moral situation just prior to 
the Reformation. 

The two things in this great structural development of the 
church that were most readily recognized by the reformers as 
alien to the original simplicity of the gospel were the magical 
element in the seven sacraments, particularly in penance, and 
the oral tradition which was used to support the sacramental 
system. Protestantism reduced the seven sacraments to two and 
rejected the oral tradition. This meant a tremendous reduction 
of the complexity of Catholicism. But the end was not yet. An- 
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other step was taken by the Protestant reformers, the full sig- 
nificance of which is after four hundred years still unrecognized 
by the majority of Protestants, ministers included. Hitherto 
there had been no scientific method of interpreting Scripture. 
The spiritualizing or allegorizing method of interpretation had 
been the one regularly followed. But this method left the real 
meaning of Scripture entirely uncertain. The Roman church 
took advantage of this difficulty in order to introduce the oral 
tradition by which the meaning of the written tradition (the 
Bible) was determined, at least in theory. But when the oral 
tradition was abandoned by the reformers and the Scripture 
only was left as the sole principle of authority, a way had to be 
found to ascertain its meaning with some measure of certainty; 
for an obscure authority would be quite unusable in the contest 
with Rome. The reformers were accordingly led to set up the 
grammatico-historical method of exegesis, a scientific principle 
of interpretation, in order to make the Bible usable as the sole 
principle of authority. 

The interest in adopting the new principle of interpretation 
was, undoubtedly, a dogmatic one, but, once introduced, it came 
more and more to assert its own rights as a scientific principle. 
Applied rigidly to the Bible, it provoked the great inspiration 
controversies of the seventeenth century over textual criticism 
and in the nineteenth century over historical criticism, and the 
result is a momentous change in the theory of the Bible. It is no 
longer a dogmatic authority but becomes only a historical 
authority. 

But if our views of the Bible itself have been so completely 
changed by the application to it of the Reformation principle 
of exegesis, we cannot expect the creeds to remain untouched 
which, as we have seen, were formulated on the basis of the pre- 
Reformation, unscientific methods of interpreting Scripture 
combined with Greek metaphysics. All this means a still further 
reduction and simplification of our religion. It is rapidly assum- 
ing, whether we like it or not, an undogmatic form. But have 
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we not lost something that is priceless in this long process of the 
disintegration of dogma? What is Catholic dogma in its essence 
but the expression in a series of magnificent symbols of a belief 
in the transcendental in life? As such has it not appealed to 
some of the keenest intellects, the greatest artists, the sublimest 
poets, the most daring mystics of the last two thousand years? 
Has this marvelous cultural development come to an end? With 
the decay of dogma, of the principle of ecclesiastical authority, 
the great ultimates of religion come swinging slowly and solemn- 
ly into view above the tempestuous billows of human life. I 
shall content myself with referring to just one of the deeper 
problems which confront the church, more particularly the 
liberal Protestant wing of it. 


IV 


As less and less stress has been laid upon dogma in our liberal 
Protestantism, more and more stress has been laid upon the 
ethical element in our religion. This is the meaning of the many 
back-to-Jesus movements in the last generation. The ethical 
teachings of Jesus rather than his death, resurrection, and ses- 
sion at the right hand of God have chiefly occupied the thought 
of liberal theology. Is this, however, not all to the good—to be 
relieved of the burden of dogma by paying the price of an in- 
tensified ethical life? But is it intensified? There is the rub. In 
the latest phases of liberalism this ethical teaching has assumed 
a primarily sociological character. The practical result has been 
that liberalism has become more and more engrossed in social 
reform, and in order to carry through social reform the church 
has felt itself compelled again and again to enter politics and 
thus expose itself to the insidious dangers of rationalization and 
externalization. Religion tends again to become simply “right 
behavior” instead of ‘‘communion with God in order to right 
behavior.” Out of what was originally an undogmatic move- 
ment liberalism is now well on the way to evaporating into a 
secularist (humanist) ethical movement. 
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It is this danger which is giving great concern to many who 
have been in times past supporters of the liberal movement. 
Are we quite certain that a rather crude sociology is an adequate 
substitute for a matured dogmatic? In nothing is this ethical 
rationalization more conspicuous than in the modernist treat- 
ment of Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom of God; and here I 
return to catch up the thread that was temporarily dropped. 
This idea of the Kingdom was taken over by Jesus from Judaism 
and in the main was a strongly apocalyptical idea. The phrase 
“Kingdom of God” conveys to us a misleading meaning. It 
suggests a sociological or political structure. The proper trans- 
lation is ‘“‘God’ssovereignty.”’ It is God’s rule, not his realm, that 
is thought of in the use of this phrase. God’s sovereignty is only 
finally realized outside the sphere of time and space. The idea is 
a thoroughly supernaturalistic one. In agreement with this is 
the almost total lack of interest Jesus displayed in social prob- 
lems—a fact that is most uncomfortable for modern liberalism. 
Accordingly, liberalism seeks to turn this supernaturalistic, 
apocalyptic idea into a sociological one. In doing so it has allied 
itself with the idea of progress, a conception inherited not from 
the gospels but from the rationalistic French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. 

It would seem that at this point liberalism has made as com- 
plete a break with the teachings of Jesus as it has with the 
dogmatic constructions of the ancient Catholic church. Is there 
any way to bridge over this gulf between the present and the 
past, any way to preserve a true continuity with the past, any 
way to hold to the transcendental, which dogma symbolizes, 
while rejecting the dogmatic forms? This leads us back to con- 
sider the first point of difference mentioned above between 
Christianity and Judaism: Christianity preserved monotheism 
but gave to it a richer meaning through Jesus’ experience of 
God as heavenly Father. In doing this it secured all the great 
spiritual advantages of Jewish monotheism, namely, individual- 
ism, universalism, faith in a future life; but all these are now 
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realized with an intensity never known before because they are 
freed from the restrictions imposed by the ideal of holiness. 

It is true, again, that Jesus borrowed the idea of God as 
Father from Judaism, but among the Jews this idea was medi- 
ated to the individual through the nation. God was Father first 
of Israel, the nation, and then of the individual Israelite. But 
in Jesus’ view God is Father first and last of the individual. 
Here the peculiar God-consciousness of Jesus is a determinative 
factor in the Christian religion. 

This doctrine of the fatherhood of God in his direct relation- 
ship to the individual is the source of what I believe to be the 
most distinctive thing in Jesus’ teaching—his individualism. It 
is the relationship of the individual soul to its heavenly Father 
that is the primary fact with him. ‘What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” (Psyche is 
used in the double sense of soul and life.) Here Jesus intensifies 
the teachings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. This particular and pri- 
mary interest of Jesus gives to religion an inwardness which 
has never before been attained. This means that he insists upon 
the righteousness of the pure in heart, that inner righteousness 
which reflects the sovereignty of God in the heart of man. 

The contrast of this interest of Jesus in the inner life of the 
individual with his seeming lack of interest in the organization 
of society is most significant. It means that in Jesus’ view the 
individual is the religious unit, his relationship with God the 
primary concern; and ethics now secures its firm basis in reli- 
gion. Communion with God in order to right behavior! We may 
reject the conception of an apocalyptical Kingdom of God, but 
the conception of its righteousness we can reject only at our 
peril, that inner righteousness of the heart expressly opposed to 
the externalized rules of conduct which Jesus often saw around 
him. 

Jesus’ individualistic ethics, as Schweitzer points out, is not 
shattered when his eschatology is denied. This latter belongs to 
Jesus’ intellectual endowment, and in this he was a child of his 
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age. We are not bound by this intellectual inheritance of Jesus. 
“Not the tie of mind with mind, but of will with will” is 
the all-important thing, as Schweitzer insists. He continues: 
“Tf Jesus appeared to us to-day, he would not think in terms of 
late Jewish apocalyptic.”’ This does not mean, however, that 
he would change the essential character of his ethics. “But with 
respect to all philosophical and theological, national and social 
ethics which express the modern Law he would continue to 
teach: Except your righteousness exceed that of the scribes and 
Pharisees ye cannot enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Here is transcendence in a new form, the transcendence of the 
self through the inner righteousness of self-denial and self-sur- 
render—the religion of the Cross in a very true sense. Dogma 
has imposed upon the intellect a burden too great to be borne. 
That dogma liberalism has consciously or unconsciously dis- 
carded. But the ethical demands of Jesus make an even greater 
demand upon the will, and who without God’s help is sufficient 
for these things? The great practical problem before our Prot- 
estant churches today is how to maintain the inwardness of 
religion and the freedom of the soul as taught by Jesus in the 
midst of the externalism of ever necessary social reform. With- 
out the profound inwardness of Jesus’ individualistic religion all 
reform will sooner or later become legalistic in character and lose 
its vitality. 

It is disconcerting to find that the drift in our liberal churches 
is distinctly away from the emphasis of Jesus and back to 
eighth-century prophecy with its emphasis upon the social 
group and social morality. If only a synthesis could be effected 
between the profound emphasis of Jesus upon the inner life and 
the fervent interest of eighth-century prophecy in social justice! 
Just at present we seem to be putting our greatest emphasis 
upon the second element in this desiderated synthesis. This I 
believe to be a mistake. The change in the individual’s inner life 
must precede social reform. Our ever increasingly complicated 
legal technique for checking the corruptions of our business and 
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political life, for example, will be little more than a challenge to 
lawyers to devise new ways to circumvent the law unless, at the 
same time, there is a restoration in our individual lives of the 
sense of honor and of the ideal of honesty. 

This leads me to make one final suggestion. Individualism is 
just at present at a discount. It is connected with the discred- 
ited doctrine of laissez faire in our economic life, with the resist- 
ance of wilful minorities in our political life, and with the un- 
disciplined subjectivism of our cultural life in almost all its 
phases. And so the world in its blindness is seeking to correct 
these admitted evils by substituting a greater evil—the totali- 
tarian state. Tennyson already in 1842 chanted the song, “The 
individual withers and the world is more and more.” What he 
sang in optimism I quote in fear. The world has largely got rid 
of the infallible church and now, with a fatuousness beyond be- 
lief, is putting in its place the infallible state. 

The final sovereignty of the state, which is the essence of 
totalitarianism, joined in unholy alliance with supreme physical 
force furnished by the black magic of science means internation- 
al anarchy and war, and within the state the complete triumph 
of the outward over the inward. The free life of the individual 
must no longer be free. He must be co-ordinated. His deepest, 
innermost convictions must be surrendered. The liberty of the 
individual which civilization has won with such outpouring of 
blood in past generations is again endangered. Conscience itself 
is assailed. Anti-Christ was formerly found incarnated in the 
infallible church. It is now found in an even more terrible form 
in the totalitarian state, the apotheosis of the tyrannously ex- 
ternal. At such a time as this the religious individualism of 
Jesus and his doctrine of inwardness may be the final means to 
fortify the human soul in its supreme struggle to preserve itself 
from desecration. 
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ARL BARTH began his theological career as a ‘“‘con- 
vinced Marburger,” a disciple of his greatly beloved 
teacher, Wilhelm Herrmann. In the course of the 

years a remarkable change took place. The pupil, seeking to fol- 
low the essential implications of his master’s position, found 
himself compelled to reverse the direction of Herrmann’s ap- 
proach to theology. He found it necessary to break with that 
theology, since he conceived it to represent the high point of the 
Schleiermacher tradition. Yet he continued to think of himself 
as in a true sense the disciple of Herrmann. In 1925 he wrote: 
In the depths of my own soul I could never have admitted the fact of 
a real conversion away from Herrmann, and I could not admit it today. 
....As I see it, I permitted Herrmann to tell me something funda- 
mental which, pursued to its consequences, afterwards forced me to say 
almost everything else altogether differently, and finally to interpret 
those fundamental principles themselves altogether differently than he 
did. But nevertheless, he showed it to me.* 
Apparently Barth made explicit the latent implications of Herr- 
mann’s teaching, implications which, logically pursued, de- 
manded a complete reversal of Herrmann’s fundamental posi- 
tion. After we have shown how this came about, we shall call 
attention to some interesting similarities and contrasts found in 
the work of these two men. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF HERRMANN’S POSITION 
Herrmann conceived the personal experience of revelation— 
i.e., of communion with God—to be the essence of religion. He 


«From “Die dogmatische Principienlehre bei Wilhelm Herrmann,” Die Theologie 
und die Kirche (Miinchen: Kaiser, 1928). This volume is hereafter noted as TK. Cf. 
the whole passage, pp. 240-41. 
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approached the problem of revelation through value-judgments 
based on religious experience. He defined religion as absolute 
dependence on God in free personal surrender to him. Religion 
and the categorical imperative both presuppose an integrated 
personality which can freely give its allegiance. Ethics poses 
this problem. Religion solves it. And thus the constant pres- 
ence of the ethical struggle becomes the universal way to reli- 
gion. For only through communion with God can man gain the 
power he needs for the free moral, i.e., the truly personal, 
life. In the ethical struggle he comes into contact with good 
men, with the life and tradition of the Christian community, 
and so with the personal life of the historic Jesus, which then 
sets him free from all other mediation. Through this personal 
life God works faith in man, assuring him of God’s absolute su- 
premacy, judging and forgiving him, and lending him power to 
overcome the world. Thus the personal life of the historic Jesus 
reveals God to us. Faith values Jesus as divine, as mediating 
man’s communion with the transcendent God, as giving us 
whatever knowledge we have of him, before whose ultimate 
mystery man can only bow. Our Glaubensgedanken—thoughts 
of faith—culminate in the realization that Jesus is indeed our 
Redeemer, our Mediator, our revelation of God. 

Ethics leads to religion, and the whole process occurs in a his- 
toric framework. But religion is more than ethics. It is based 
neither on history as such nor on ethics as such, but on the living 
experience of communion with God, which at long last supplies 
a rationale for the insistence of the categorical imperative (so 
irrational on the purely ethical plane, since unaided man has no 
power to obey) and knits the broken fragments of experienced 
reality (phenomenal nature and personal life) into one idealistic, 
theistic whole. This approach is inductive, beginning with reli- 
gious experience, and reasoning from effect to cause in the realm 
of value. Herrmann’s chief interest lies in the sphere of personal 
evangelism, and his whole theology is largely an analysis of the 
processes of faith and of the resultant convictions of the faith 
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which finds knowledge of God and communion with him through 
Jesus. 
BARTH’S REACTION TO HERRMANN 

In the interesting essay on Herrmann from which we have al- 
ready quoted,’ Barth pays his tribute to the true spirituality 
and moving fervor which characterize his master’s work. He re- 
calls Herrmann’s conception of religion as absolute dependence 
on God in free personal surrender to him, and notes that the be- 
ginning of religion involves both the universal ethical struggle 
and the individual experience in that struggle. Though Herr- 
mann was quite aware of the prime importance of dogmatics, 
his own interest lay chiefly ir ethics. He did valuable work in 
his reinterpretation of Kant, in his exposition of the significance 
of the ethical struggle as the universal way to religion. Because 
his whole approach was so intensely personal, Herrmann ab- 
horred orthodox dogmatics, with its fixed body of teaching. No 
given body of belief can be demanded, since one’s personal ex- 
perience determines the content of one’s Glaubensgedanken. 
Truth of person, integrity of character must be one’s highest 
consideration. 

Barth would agree with Herrmann that certain misunder- 
standings must be avoided. (a) There is no way to religion 
through scientific proof. Religion is in the personal, spiritual 
realm, and therefore quite beyond the demonstrations of phe- 
nomenal science. (b) There is no way to religion through the 
conception of it as the deepest motive of man’s spiritual life,’ 
nor through epistemology, after the manner of Troeltsch. The 
psychological experience does not necessarily involve a rational 
a priori. (c) Kant’s ethical idealism is not religion. Religion is 
more than ethics. (d) Finally, Schleiermacher shows us no way 


2 The rest of this section is largely derived from the essay, ‘‘Die dogmatische Prin- 
cipienlehre bei Wilhelm Herrmann,” in 7K. 

3 Kaftan and Eucken involved. These beg the question, since they begin with 
thoughts which are already religious and so cannot be used to explain the genesis of 
religion (7K, p. 248). 
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to religion. We need more than absolute dependence. We need 
absolute dependence in free surrender. 

These four approaches are to be rejected because they seek— 
unsuccessfully—to carry religion back to something else, and 
then to justify it intellectually. But religion can be grounded 
only in itself, that is, in the experience of revelation, which, to 
be sure, occurs in the ethical struggle in a historic situation. Yet 
one must insist that revelation rather than ethics or history is 
the ultimate ground of religion. And revelation is a personal re- 
lation, communion with God, and knowledge of him through 
such communion. 

But now, Barth asks himself, wouldn’t Herrmann have to re- 
vise his whole system if he really were to take seriously some of 
the things he said? With the passing years, we find Herrmann 
coming back more and more to the ultimate mystery of God, be- 
fore whom man can only bow.‘ The closing paragraph of the 
last draft of his Systematic Theology reads: 

The doctrine of the Trinity reminds us that we can only find eternal 
life in fellowship with God if he remains unsearchable to us—an eternal 
mystery. The way to the Christian religion is the unconditioned will to 
truth or to submission to the facts which we ourselves experience. But its 
beginning and its end is, none the less, the humbling of man before the 
Unsearchable. “God dwelleth in light unapproachable, whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see” [I Tim. vi. 16].5 
“The way to the Christian religion .... its beginning and its 
end is .... the humbling of man before the Unsearchable!”’ 
How are we to connect this with the rest of Herrmann’s teach- 
ing concerning personal experience? What are we to say of God, 
who is always mystery, even in his revelation of himself? When 
Herrmann has once said something like this, would he not have 
to say everything else differently?® Or must we say that here, 


4 Barth compares the Dogmatik of 1907-8 with that of 1915-16 (ibid., pp. 260 ff.). 

5 Herrmann, Systematic Theology (Macmillan, 1927); closing paragraph of the volume. 

6 Other passages can be cited. Cf. Systematic Theology, p. 79, text and footnote; 
also pp. 98, 99, 146, on each of which strong expressions of God’s transcendence are 
found. Especially noteworthy: ‘“‘God remains hidden to us even when he is near us” 


(p. 98). 
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too, Herrmann is only dealing with the thoughts of faith? Very 
probably. And yet, when it has once been said, can we forget 
its power? Must we not begin our theology here, before the 
mystery of God, where Herrmann leaves off? Barth ventures to 
think that perhaps Herrmann really did have this in the back of 
his mind, after all.’ Surely, if he was serious in finding an un- 
searchable God at the end of his Glaubensgedanken, that God 
must really have been before the beginning, and so should have 
been presupposed. Theology would then be built on his revela- 
tion. 

What has just been mentioned is fundamental. But Barth 
proceeds to give five other reasons for reinterpreting his teacher. 
(a) Herrmann very frequently spoke about the universal va- 
lidity of the way through ethics to religion. His words here 
were always very earnest and prophetic, as though he were ever 
on the brink of some tremendous possibility which he never quite 
succeeded in expressing. But now, counters Barth, universal 
validity, whether in ethics or in religion, involves knowledge of 
an absolute ideal for man. And how could one possibly come by 
that save through revelation? Then the fact of revelation must 
needs be presupposed, not placed at the end, as in Herrmann. 
Then theology must begin its task after God has spoken. Herr- 
mann never quite said this. But often he speaks as though he 
might have had it in mind. And if he really did, the source of 
his moving earnestness is no longer a secret to us. 

b) Again, Herrmann was very strong in his emphasis on the 
autonomy and self-authentication of faith: Autopistie. Surely, 
comments Barth, this self-knowledge, this internal certainty of 
faith, must prevent all mere rationalism and philosophical chi- 
canery in theology.* Herrmann wanted self-substantiated faith. 
Religion must be underived, leaning only on itself. But if we re- 
move all human supports, do we not get a vacuum, as it were? 
Herrmann tried to fill this space with personal experience, cer- 


7“Hermann auf dem Papier widerspricht mir natiirlich. Aber es gibt auch einen 
Herrmann im Himmel, der vielleicht nicht widerspricht” (TK, p. 264). 


8 Cf. ibid., p. 267. 
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tain without further proof. Barth comments that the last 
phrase of that sentence is valid, but that mere personal experi- 
ence is not adequate to the necessity of this occasion unless, in- 
deed, it be the personal experience of God—of a living, spiritual 
Self, that Other Self, confronting our self. Could Herrmann, in 
his polemic against external apologetics, really have been point- 
ing toward the free, objective rule of God? Probably not. Yet 
he surely came very close to doing so. 

c) Again, because of his pietistic strain—one recalls his early 
years as Tholuck’s amanuensis at Halle—there is always a 
strong ‘“‘challenge’”—Anrede—in Herrmann. He has much to 
say about ‘“Seelsorge,’’ about personal evangelism, through 
which a personal solution of personal difficulties can be found. 
But, asks Barth, is there ever really an experienced solution of 
the conflict between truth and reality? Do not Herrmann’s 
words about the power of the Christian life sometimes sound a 
bit strange to our ears? Can we omit the working of the Holy 
Spirit, and give a simple description of a value attitude, as he 
attempted to do? 

d) What shall we say of Herrmann’s conception of revelation 
as mediated by the personal life of the historic Jesus? Do we 
really find God’s influence over us in the working of the merely 
historic Jesus? Impossible! Not really God! To arrive at Jesus 
Christ, the Logos, as a Glaubensgedanke may serve for purposes 
of psychological analysis, but will never do for theology. The- 
ology needs the Logos as its presupposition. That we come to 
God through Christ cannot be a conclusion from religious ex- 
perience, for then God and Christology would belong in the 
class of derived theologoumena. Rather, this must be the pre- 
supposition of any adequate theology. Without it the procla- 
mation of the church and its theology can say nothing intelli- 
gible about Christ, but must remain in the toils of history, as 
such. ; 


There is no way here, except the way from above downward. The or- 
thodox Christology is a glacial stream, rushing down precipitously from 
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a height of 3000 meters. One can do something with that! As it stands, 
Herrmann’s Christology is the hopeless attempt to convey a standing lake 
to the same height by means of a hand pump. This simply cannot be 
done.? 

But did Herrmann really intend this? Did he not constantly 
speak as though this personal life, with its marvelous power over 
us, must ipso facto belong not to the ordinary phenomena of his- 
tory, but must have that power simply because it pleased God 
to reveal himself here? Did he not speak as though the revela- 
tion of God, rather than the psychological experience of that 
revelation, were the ultimate basis of faith? After all, didn’t 
Herrmann really begin with the risen and exalted Lord? He 
denies this, of course. And yet it always looks as though his ex- 
position is psychological analysis, rather than theology; as 
though he is always really coming from the position at which he 
claims to be aiming. 

e) Finally we find a similar complexity in Herrmann with re- 
gard to his approach to Christian teaching. He wavers as to the 
exact scope of dogmatics. Revelation is not a set of doctrinal 
norms. Faith is not primarily assent. And yet dogmatics is 
bound to the church and, apparently, to Scripture. His intense 
struggle toward the experience of a living authority over against 
one’s self appears again. He never achieved a clear insight into 
the meaning and independent authority of the Word, however. 
Thus far Barth’s comment on Herrmann. 

A close reading of Herrmann will, I believe, convince us of the 
justice of Barth’s contention. After he had really arrived at the 
conception of a transcendent, living, personal God, and of the 
deity of Christ, Herrmann’s whole system should have been 
transposed, so that these would have become presuppositions, 
rather than conclusions. But Herrmann, probably because of 
his individualistic temperament and his position in the pattern 
of German theological thought, did not make such a radical re- 
vision. Therefore he remains, in the last analysis, in the anthro- 


9 Cf. the whole passage (bid., pp. 275-76). 
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pological stream, in the Schleiermacher tradition, in which we 
interpret God in the light of man instead of interpreting man in 
the light of God’s revelation. For this reason Barth feels that he 
must break even with Herrmann, if he would do serious theo- 
logical work. Theology must presuppose the reality of the trans- 
cendent God and the fact of revelation resting on a high Chris- 
tology. Man’s religious experience is based on these; but these 
cannot be merely derived from that experience. Herrmann’s 
theology is too purely descriptive, too purely psychological. It 
begins too much with man, arriving at God only as a conclusion. 
But that is tosay that Herrmann’s interest lies in the practical, 
psychological application of theology, in Seelsorge, while Barth’s 
interest lies chiefly in theology proper. Herrmann tends to em- 
phasize the phenomenal means involved in the processes of 
faith, while Barth stresses the absolute primacy of revelation as 
the recessary presupposition of a valid theology. And yet at 
times Herrmann speaks very much as though he were only 
adapting theology to the current pattern, and were really all the 
while presupposing the conclusions he seems to reach. Barth 
would probably say of Herrmann what is frequently said— 
and perhaps with more justification on the negative side—of 
Schleiermacher: He wanted a theocentric religion, but his the- 
ology is too nearly a descriptive anthropology. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF BARTH’S POSITION 


As one may anticipate from his criticism of Herrmann, Barth 
presupposes God and the fact of his revelation in the Word, 
which comes to us in three forms. The person Jesus Christ, the 
incarnate Logos, is the transcendent, autonomous, living Word: 
the Word, apprehended through faith alone. The Scriptures 
bear immediate phenomenal witness to the Word. The procla- 
mation of the church, based on Scripture and judged by Scrip- 
ture, bears mediate phenomenal witness to the Word. The 
Word becomes revelation to us only when it is apprehended 
through God-given faith. The phenomenal means are not the 
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cause of such faith. The Spirit alone is that cause. Thus the in- 
itiative is always God’s. In the last analysis there is no way 
from man to God, but only from God to man. We find here an 
asymmetrical continuity, as it were, from God to man, but not 
the reverse. Since it bears immediate witness to the Word, 
Scripture must be studied ever anew. But only the Spirit work- 
ing in the heart of man enables him to acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as God’s revelation. The Word has absolute and final authority. 
The authority of Scripture and of the church is relative and 
formal, derived from the Word.”° 

The Word is absolute. Theology is fragmentary, fallible, ever 
incomplete, and possible only after the event of revelation. The 
task of theology is to conform the message of the church as 
closely as may be to the Word. Consequently theology must be 
based on Scripture, the immediate phenomenal witness to the 
Word. Thus we get a “‘theology of the Word.” Every such the- 
ology will show how the Word has been understood by the 
branch of the Christian church which owns that theology—the 
Reformed church, in Barth’s case—and will hold itself ever open 
to correction by further study of the Word.” 

Barth places strong emphasis on the absolute personal sover- 
eignty of God, and the infinite qualitative difference’ between 
God and man; on the inevitability of crisis when man meets 
God; and on the all-sufficiency of God’s grace, which alone saves 

10 Barth’s position, as summarized in this and the following paragraph, is most 


easily examined in his last large work: Die kirchliche Dogmatik: Prolegomena: Die 
Lehre vom Wort Gottes (Miinchen: Kaiser, 1932), I, 1. 

 Theologies disagree. But the absolute finality of the Word would seem to offer the 
possibility of future agreement to such theologies as bind themselves to the interpreta- 
tion of the Word. One need scarcely point out that this is no return to Bibliolatry or 
to a naive fundamentalism. It seeks rather to be a highly critical approach, appreciat- 
ing both the contribution and the limit of scientific inquiry in historical criticism. Reve- 
lation can never be simply equated with the phenomenal words of Scripture, though the 
two may, on rare occasion, become one for the man of faith. Theology, like religion, 
must be based on revelation rather than on Scripture as such. 

” This is, obviously, not to be understood in an absurd sense. The notion comes 
from Kierkegaard. 
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man. In all this he is a true Reformed churchman, overwhelmed 
by the thought of God’s dominion and glory. 


HERRMANN AND BARTH: AGREEMENT 

Perhaps one may say that in their final intentions Herrmann 
and Barth agree more closely than is often realized. Both insist 
that God is really transcendent. He is the omnipotent Person, 
actively ordering the destinies of man and of the world. This 
means that there is always dualism from our side, continuity 
from God’s side alone. Science cannot reach God, for science 
deals only with the phenomenal, and cannot touch the inner 
springs of personal life, much less the transcendent personal life 
of God."} Both object not to science as such, but to the unwar- 
ranted elevation of a methodological hypothesis to the dignity 
of a philosophy of materialism. Similarly, there is no objection 
to the use of reason, but very strong objection to the illegitimate 
use of reason: to its elevation to a position as final arbiter with 
absolute authority even over God. 

Both insist that religion, though it needs ethics and historical 
framework, is founded not on these, but on revelation: the self- 
disclosure of God. And since God himself works faith in us, 
since he himself redeems us in the person of Jesus Christ—over- 
looking the difference in interpretation here for the moment— 
the personal experience of revelation is absolutely convincing 
and has knowledge value. Despite Herrmann’s approach to rev- 
elation through ethical intercourse, he insists with Barth in the 
last analysis that there is, strictly speaking, no way from man to 
God, but that man comes to God only because God has first 
come to man. His language is not as clear as Barth’s and suffers 
from the tradition of his time, but his intention, it seems to me, 
was often fundamentally the same as that of Barth. For Herr- 
mann, too, God was the end and the beginning, the final mys- 
tery and the perfect Savior. 


13 Cf. again the rather acute observation on science and God: Herrmann, Systematic 
Theology, p. 79, text and note. 
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HERRMANN AND BARTH: CONTRAST 


a) Contrast in presuppositions, and therefore in approach.— 
The fundamental contrast between Herrmann and Barth is that 
between the approach through value only and the approach 
through fact and value as inseparably linked. Both men stand 
in the Kantian tradition, insisting that phenomenal science can 
never be the final arbiter in that realm of ultimate reality in 
which personality lives and works. Phenomenal nature and per- 
sonal life are two phases of reality, as it were. Unification and 
explanation must be sought in terms of the higher rather than of 
the lower category. The phenomenal, natural world serves the 
uses of personality. Thus a practical unity of the world is at- 
tained, and an idealistic philosophy achieved. Beyond this we 
have Barth’s strong insistence—with Kierkegaard—on the ab- 
solute qualitative difference between God and man. There is 
continuity, too, but the relation is asymmetrical: from God to 
man, not from man to God. Therefore God must reveal himself. 
Man’s religious virtuosity cannot know him. 

Herrmann, then, begins with value judgments based on 
religious experience, though he is careful to state that man be- 
lieves only because God works faith. Still, Herrmann begins 
with man. His exposition is largely descriptive and synthetic, 
showing how we arrive at the thought of God and of Jesus as 
God’s revelation. Barth, on the other hand, begins where Herr- 
mann ends: with the objective fact of God’s revelation to man. 
His emphasis on God as the author and finisher of man’s faith is 
always very marked. His approach is also a posteriori—not 
after the fact of religious experience only, but after the fact of 
God’s revelation—but analytic rather than synthetic. Through 
revelation man is seen in the light of God, not the reverse. 
Herrmann seems to begin with man; Barth seems to begin with 
God. We have already suggested that their ultimate intentions 
were probably not very different. Yet there is on the face of this 
situation some basis for Barth’s charge that Herrmann’s the- 
ology is only anthropology. 
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The reason for this fundamental contrast is that Herrmann 
was a Ritschlian, still in the Schleiermacher tradition. In his 
time the tremendous upsweep of science and the inroads of his- 
torical criticism seemed to be attacking religion at its center. It 
was the age of Spencer’s evolutionary optimism, when material- 
ism bade fair to engulf the thought and experience of man. 
Therefore the independence and objective validity of religion 
must be proclaimed. Herrmann, by his ever repeated insistence 
on separation of fact and value sought to accomplish this. But 
his very concern at this point shows that the full autonomy of 
religion was by no means assured in the minds of men. Appar- 
ently the claims of science were still too strongly entrenched in 
the popular fancy, while a more accurate realization of its limi- 
tations had not been achieved. Consequently, the dualism in 
Herrmann is sometimes accentuated almost to the point at 
which it begins to sound like an apologetic for religion. That, of 
course, was never his intention. 

For Barth, fact and value are not separated, and theology is 
no longer on the defensive. It is certain of its own basis—the 
Word of God to man—though it never pretends to be a com- 
plete structure of thought. His heightened understanding of the 
meaning of God and of revelation has brought with it a revalu- 
ation of human achievements. Because Barth sees clearly the 
fragmentariness of all human thought, his insistence on the ab- 


soluteness of the Word is the stronger. 
Of the dualism in each position we have already spoken. 


That of Barth is, perhaps, stronger than that of Herrmann, for 


it is not only the dualism of science and religion, of phenomenal 
fact and personal life, but the dualism of God and man, of abso- 


lute qualitative difference. This is not to be taken too literally, 
but indicates the general emphasis of the two positions. 

b) Contrast in the interpretation of Jesus Christ—Herrmann 
and Barth agree that God reveals himself to us through Jesus 
Christ. Beyond that they differ profoundly. The former, be- 
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cause of his value approach, would permit no ‘“‘metaphysical’’4 
statements here, but would confine himself to the thoughts of 
faith concerning the religious experience in which we find that 
Jesus comes to have the value of God for us. Barth is not 
troubled at this point. For him Jesus Christ is the Logos, else he 
could not have the value of God for us. Unless we maintain the 
objective fact of a high Christology, our religion remains our 
subjective experience, without necessary foundation ontologi- 
cally. 

Both men insist that revelation is phenomenally causeless, 
that the historical events which seem to bring us to God are not 
the real cause of our experience of revelation. God himself alone 
is that cause. Faith is always his work, though it is truly man’s 
decision as well. 

c) Contrast in conception of the task of theology.—This point 
has already been mentioned. For Herrmann, theology should 
show the universal way to religion through the ethical struggle, 
and set forth the central thoughts of faith of the Christian com- 
munity. Its purpose is always to lead others to the personal life 
of the historic Jesus, and so to help them find God’s revelation 
in him. Such a theology deals largely with the Glaubensgedanken 
of religious experience. That is to say, it begins and remains on 
the side of man. There is no conception of the Word in Herr- 
mann. 

For Barth the concept of the Word is essential. Theology is 
again ex post facto—after the fact of revelation rather than after 
the fact of human experience—but its task is not merely descrip- 
tive. Its task is normative: to conform the proclamation of the 
church to the Word. Thus theology, if it be theology, must be- 
gin with God, must be a theology of the Word of God. Here the 
fundamental contrast appears again: God or man? Where shall 
we begin? With man? Certainly. But is man really the presup- 
position, or is it God? Barth says, God. Herrmann probably 


14 The term is here used in the Kantian sense. 
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meant to say that, but the circumstances of his time caused him 
to say it in a very man-centered way. 

d) Contrast in attitude toward the Christian tradition.—Finally 
one must call attention to a contrast which is perhaps more 
largely due to individual temperament than were the others. 
The young Herrmann was strongly influenced toward pietism 
through his contact with Tholuck. Throughout his life he was 
interested primarily in Seelsorge, in personal evangelistic work. 
Perhaps it was partly due to this strong bent that he was such a 
pronounced individualist in theology. His emphasis was always 
on individual, personal experience. And his theology was built 
accordingly. He had no use for mere tradition. 

Barth, while not oblivious to the demands of the personal 
approach, has no fear of the tradition. The adjective, “scho- 
lastic,” holds no terrors for him. He means to teach theology, 
plain theology, such as the church has taught these many years. 
A system of doctrine one must have, whether or no the indi- 
vidual can accept all of that system himself. One ought, at least, 
to have a strong respect for the thought of the church concern- 
ing its own, God-given experience, and, in general, to be guided 
by that thought. Thus we get a theology which is quite content 
to be in large part traditional, but which wishes, above all, to 
begin aright: with God’s revelation. 


CONCLUDING SUGGESTIONS 


We have sought to show the reasons for the Barthian reversal 
of Herrmann’s position, and to set forth some of the funda- 
mental contrasts found in the teaching of these two men. On 
the whole, it is perhaps fair to say that Herrmann was in the 
Schleiermacher tradition, seeking to rise to God through man’s 
religious experience. Barth, on the other hand, seeks to begin 
with God, interpreting man in the light of God’s revelation. As 
it stands, the contrast between the two recalls a sentence of 
Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik. Speaking of the Eternal Son, 
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Barth writes, ‘‘But 7¢ zs not the revelation and reconciliation which 
bring about His deity; rather, His deity brings about the revelation 
and reconciliation.’ That sentence poses the difference in ap- 
proach as between Herrmann and Barth. This difference is pro- 
found. 

In justice to Wilhelm Herrmann, however, it should be 
pointed out that his “theology” was not really theology but 
simply an effective and careful psychology of the Christian reli- 
gion, and therefore well adapted to serve his interest in bringing 
men to Jesus through personal evangelism. Herrmann’s interest 
never seems to lie in conceptual clarification of theological ideas, 
but always in an effective presentation of the processes of faith. 
But then, if we seek to distinguish clearly between philosophy 
of religion, psychology of religion, and theology proper, some 
such “reinterpretation” as Barth has sought to make would 
seem necessary. 

There are those, however, to whom the contrast ‘‘anthropo- 
logical” and ‘‘theocentric” as applied to theology seems an idle 
play on meaningless words. They ask, Must one not always be- 
gin with human experience? But this question misconstrues the 
drift of Barth’s whole argument. As he says in his answer to 
Wobbermin and Schaeder,” there is here no attempt to do away 
with human experience. Such experience is always involved. 
Faith has its subjective and objective sides. But psychology of 
religion is not yet theology. In theology proper—and this is 
Barth’s interest—the psychological question concerning the 
processes of faith must be superseded by the metaphysical ques- 
tion concerning ontological priority. What is the ultimate basis 
of theology and religion? Is it human discovery and achieve- 
ment, or divine revelation? (And Barth wishes to take these 
terms seriously!) Is it man’s advance toward God—up from ig- 
norance and superstition to our modern religious genius—or 

*s Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik I. 1, 326-37. Italics in the original. 


6 Kirchliche Dogmatik, I. 1, pp. 218-19 n.; cf. the whole section, ““Das Wort Gottes 
und die Erfahrung,” pp. 206-38. 
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God’s grace approaching man, revealing himself in history, and 
convincing the heart of man by his spirit? Has man said the 
“divine message” to himself, or has God spoken?"’ To say that 
man “discovers revelation” is to avoid the theological question. 
We are here concerned with ontological priority, and the ques- 
tion will not down. 

If theology is more than psychology of religion, an ultimate 
choice seems necessary. One can begin with man’s achieve- 
ments, or with the objective working of God’s grace in revela- 
tion. The former, Barth suggests, does excellently for philoso- 
phy and psychology; but theology must begin with the latter." 
If we would seriously speak of God—but really of God—we 
must realize his transcendence, his absolute qualitative differ- 
ence from the world and man. There is communication, there is 
continuity, but it is from his side, not from ours. God, not man, 
is in ultimate control. Man has no “innate capacities” by which 
he could come to God. He comes to God only because it has 
pleased God to reveal himself, and to convince the heart of man 
of the truth of his revelation. Here all depends on the free grace 
of God. His is the power and the glory. He is that Other Self, 
that transcendent Person, approaching man in history, chal- 
lenging him, bringing him into blessed relationship with himself. 
But doesn’t man “experience” God? Doesn’t he ‘achieve’ 
faith? Of course he does, psychologically speaking. But the 
quiet ‘‘Yes” to these questions only marks the prelude to the 
more fundamental considerations which are at stake in theol- 
ogy. Religion and theology must insist that this experience and 
this faith are God-given, not man-made. Thus Barth. 


It will be noted that this essay is restricted to a rather matter- 
of-fact presentation of the theological positions of Herrmann 
and Barth. Almost nothing has been said of their philosophical 

7 This contrast is excellently stated in “Das Wort in der Theologie von Schleier- 
macher bis Ritschl,” in 7K. Cf. esp. pp. 190-91. 

8 Philosophy and theology; cf. Zwischen den Zeiten, VII (1929), 344. 
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presuppositions. Two reasons for this may be mentioned. Barth 
and Herrmann have very little interest in philosophy as such, 
and have not thought it necessary to show the relation between 
their theology and an adequate philosophy. Further, the task 
of evaluating their theology in the light of a philosophy other 
than their own presents problems which must be considered at 
length. We have, for the present, sought to leave these prob- 
lems to one side. 

This is not the occasion for controversy or for final conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless, one is tempted to suggest that Barth’s 
careful analysis of the meaning of theology and his approach to 
the problem of revelation mark a genuinely new and significant 
advance in theological thought, an advance which will be more 
appreciated when it has been better understood. 


DELAWARE, OHIO 














CAESAR OR GOD (MARK 12:13-17)? A STUDY 
IN FORMGESCHICHTE 


MARTIN RIST 


HE incident in Mark 12:13-17 (=Matt. 22:15- 

22; Luke 20: 20-26), commonly referred to as the ques- 

tion concerning the payment of tribute, occurred ac- 
cording to the account in Jerusalem, presumably in the Temple 
area. It is important to note that Jesus did not give a direct 
answer to the interrogation of the Pharisees and Herodians, ‘“‘Is 
it right to pay the poll tax to Caesar or not?” Instead, he asked 
for a denarius and, upon receiving the coin, he displayed it to 
his inquisitors, countering with the question, ‘‘Whose is this 
image and inscription?” To the expected response, “Caesar’s,” 
he replied, ‘Give Caesar what belongs to Caesar, and God what 
belongs to God.” 

It is obvious that the coin which best fits the requirements of 
the narrative is the silver denarius of the reigning emperor, 
Tiberius Caesar. The image and inscription, so pointedly re- 
ferred to in the dialogue, are of more than passing interest, for 
on the obverse is the laureate head of Tiberius, with the legend 
T1(berius) CAESAR Divi Avc(usti) F(ilius) Aucustus. To com- 
plete the picture, the reverse has a seated figure, probably Livia, 
and the words PontriF(ex) MAxim(us). This denarius is fairly 
typical of the imperial coins of the period. As a general rule the 
obverse was stamped with the image of the reigning Caesar (or 
of an apotheosized predecessor) and a legend containing his 
honorific titles, including his relationship to a deified emperor. 
Later, when the worship of the living emperor was accepted in 
Rome without qualification, this development was reflected in 
the inscription. Greater variety was exhibited by the reverse, 
which frequently depicted some member of the imperial family. 
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The significance of this (and similar coins) for our discussion 
is that it is a symbol, in miniature, of the imperial cult. Its 
image is that of Emperor Tiberius, who, according to the inscrip- 
tion, not only bears the significant title ‘“Augustus’’ but is the 
son of the deified Augustus and, by implication, is himself a 
candidate for divinity. As a matter of fact, during his lifetime 
he received a number of divine honors, although, like Augustus 
before him, for reasons of policy he officially frowned upon the 
current trend to deify the living emperor.’ His activities in 
connection with the deification of Augustus apparently pro- 
vided a precedent for his own apotheosis; but because of a hos- 
tile Senate and the half-hearted support of Caligula this honor to 
his memory was denied. The reverse is of secondary importance. 
Nevertheless, its legend recalls that the emperor, as pontifex 
maximus, was the religious as well as the political head of the 
empire, among whose duties was the establishment of the im- 
perial cult; whereas the figure of Livia may serve to remind us 
that she was the chief priestess of the collegium connected with 
the worship of her late husband, the divus Augustus. The reli- 
gious character of the image of the emperor on this and on 
similar coins is shown by an incident related by Philostratus in 
his life of Apollonius of Tyana, a contemporary of Tiberius. 
He writes that in Aspendus (in Pamphylia) the statues of Tibe- 
rius were considered more inviolate than those of Zeus himself; 
for during his reign ‘“‘a master is said to have been guilty of im- 
piety, merely because he struck his own slave when he had on 
his person a silver drachma coined with the image of Tiberius” 
(i. 15). 

The close association of the denarius of Tiberius with the 
cult of the emperor, which is so evident in its image and inscrip- 
tion, provides a new point of departure for the study of the 
Marcan narrative. First of all, it suggests an inquiry into the 

«Cf. L. R. Taylor, ‘Tiberius’ Refusals of Divine Honors,” Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., 


LX (1929), 87-101; M. Rostovtzeff, “L’Empereur Tibére et le culte impérial,” Rev. 
hist., CLXIII (1930), 1-26. 
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attitude of pious and patriotic Palestinian Jews of the first cen- 
tury toward images, particularly those of the emperor. This line 
of investigation leads to a questioning of the authenticity of the 
action and dialogue centering about the denarius. This, in 
turn, raises the possibility that an earlier gospel tradition deal- 
ing with the problem of the payment of taxes by the Jews to 
their Roman conquerors has been adapted to a Gentile-Chris- 
tian situation in which emperor worship, not the payment of 
tribute to a foreign power, had become a pressing issue. 

In turning to the Jewish attitude toward representations of 
living creatures, it may be noted that a liberalizing tendency 
toward art, particularly murals and mosaics, existed in the 
Diaspora and, possibly, in Palestine itself at a later date. How- 
ever, there is no evidence that the pious and patriotic Jews of 
Palestine in the first century ever relaxed their ban against 
images of living beings. In fact, it is probably safe to accept the 
judgment of Frey, made in his survey of the known literary and 
archaeological evidence, that in Palestine in the time of Jesus 
the prohibition of Exod. 20:4 was extended to all images, 
whether they were objects of worship or not.? The form of 
idolatry that was most repugnant to the Jews was emperor wor- 
ship. Not only was this because the deification of a man, living 
or dead, was regarded as the height of blasphemy; but, in addi- 
tion, since the Jews considered Jehovah their king as well as 
their god, the cult of the emperor-god was also politically ob- 
jectionable. The inseparability of the political and religious 
factors is illustrated by Judas, the founder of the Zealots and 
the leader of a tax revolt in A.D. 6, who taught that God was the 
only ruler and lord, and that no threat, not even that of death, 
should cause the Jews to call any man lord.* Accordingly, it 


2“Ta question des images chez les Juifs 4 la lumiére des récentes découvertes,” 
Biblica, XV (1934), 265-300; cf. Strack and Billerbeck, “Die Stellung der alten Syna- 
goge zu der Kulturgiitern der heidnischen Welt,” Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch (Munich, 1928), IV, 384-414. 

3 Josephus Ant. xviii. 1.6; War ii. 8. 1, 17. 8; Hippolytus Refutatio omnium haeresium 
1x. 20. 
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need not cause surprise if it is found that the image of the em- 
peror was detested and its introduction into Palestine resisted, 
even to the point of death. 

The fierce determination of the Jews to protect their land 
from the profanation of idolatry and images, and particularly 
from the introduction of the image of the emperor and other 
appurtenances of his cult, is testified to by Josephus and Philo. 
We are told that Herod aroused the Jews when he placed in- 
scriptions relating the deeds of Augustus together with some 
trophies of war in the theater in Jerusalem. The Jews, profess- 
ing to believe that the captured armor was being used as a 
cloak for prohibited images, made a riotous protest and were 
not quieted until Herod proved that no images had been smug- 
gled in (Ant. xv. 8. 1-2). Later on he erected a golden eagle 
above the great gate of the Temple. This violation of their 
laws infuriated the populace. Two rabbis with a number of fol- 
lowers destroyed the eagle, and for this act they were burned to 
death by the command of Herod (War i. 33. 2-4; Ant. xvii. 6. 2). 
The iniquity of the father was visited upon the son; for, when 
Archelaus refused to punish the counselors of Herod for their 
part in this tragic affair, the bloody revolt which broke out 
presaged the ultimate failure of his reign (War ii. 1. 1-3; Ant. 
XVli. 9. I-3). 

Some years later Pontius Pilate, contrary to the custom of 
his predecessors, ordered his troops to take their standards with 
medallions of the emperor’s likeness on them into Jerusalem, 
smuggling them in under cover of darkness. This violation of 
the sanctity of the city created a pacific but fanatic protest, and 
Pilate, much against his will, was forced to countermand his 
order.‘ He provoked the temper of the people once again when 
he placed votive shields dedicated to Tiberius in Herod’s palace 
in Jerusalem. Philo admits that these shields were innocent of 
images of any kind, each being inscribed with nothing save the 
names of the emperor and the donor; nevertheless, their pres- 


4 Josephus Ant. xviii. 3. 1; War ii. 1. 1-3; Philo apud Eusebius Demonst. evang. viii. 2. 
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ence in Jerusalem infuriated the Jews so that they were on the 
verge of revolt. Tiberius, himself, in response to a formal letter 
of protest severely reprimanded Pilate for his disregard of Jew- 
ish feelings and ordered the shields removed to the temple of 
Augustus in Caesarea (Philo Ad Gaium 38). Judea as well as 
Jerusalem was considered holy ground. Consequently, when 
Vitellius, the governor of Syria, was preparing to lead a Roman 
army through Judea to attack King Aretas of Arabia, a Jewish 
delegation met him at the border and persuaded him to send the 
Roman legions by another route, lest their country be dese- 
crated by the images, many of them of the emperor, which were 
on the imperial standards (Ant. xviii. 5. 3). These three inci- 
dents, which are practically contemporaneous with the time 
postulated by the Marcan episode, are notable; for they em- 
phasize the fierce antagonism of the coreligionists of Jesus to the 
introduction into their city or country of images of the emperor 
or other imperial symbols. 

As is well known, a crisis was reached during the reign of 
Caligula, who magnanimously remarked that the Jews were to 
be regarded as foolish, rather than wicked, for refusing to wor- 
ship him. While a Jewish embassy was in Rome vainly protest- 
ing against the placing of his statue in the synagogues of Alex- 
andria, the Jews of Jamnia demolished an altar to Caligula 
which had been erected in close proximity to their synagogue 
by some of the pagan inhabitants of the city. This affront to 
his divinity made Caligula determined to place a huge image of 
himself in the Temple at Jerusalem. At one time he revoked 
this order, but he later renewed it in spite of his advisers, who 
knew that this profanation of the Temple would cause a rebel- 
lion. Fortunately he died, and his infamous plan died with 
him.s 

During all this time, as well as later, the Jews were legally ex- 
empt from the requirements of the emperor’s cult. Caligula, it 
is true, took steps which might have ended in the revocation of 


S Philo Ad Gaium and In Flaccum, passim; Josephus Ant. xviii. 8. 1-9. 
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their immunity, but apart from him official Rome was quite con- 
sistent in guaranteeing and protecting the religious liberties of 
the Jews. The official attitude is illustrated by an incident 
which occurred soon after Caligula’s death. Certain citizens of 
Dora on the Phoenician coast carried a statue of Claudius, the 
new emperor, into a synagogue. Petronius, now the governor of 
Syria, upon being advised of this unlawful act, ordered the re- 
moval of the image, saying that its illegal presence in the syna- 
gogue was an offense to the emperor as well as to the Jews. Fur- 
thermore, he commanded that the guilty persons should be ap- 
prehended and sent to him for punishment (Ant. xix. 6. 3). It 
is typical of the Jewish attitude toward images that one of the 
first orders given Josephus, as leader of the revolt in Galilee, 
was to see to the destruction of the palace built by Antipas in 
Tiberias, since contrary to Jewish law it was adorned with fig- 
ures of living creatures. He was anticipated by a Galilean force 
which showed its displeasure by burning the palace and killing 
the Gentiles of the city (Life 12). In view of the efforts of the 
Jews to keep their country free from desecration by images, 
especially of the emperor, it is the irony of history that shortly 
before the fall of Jerusalem, as the brave defenders were fleeing 
from the burning Temple, the Romans set up their standards, 
some of them no doubt with medallions of the emperor, in the 
Temple court and sacrificed to them in this sacred place (War 
vi. 6. 1). 

It is important to recall in this connection that the Jewish 
prohibition of images was extended to money. Under the 
Hasmoneans the Jewish coins were innocent of images of any 
kind; they were simply stamped with Jewish symbols, geometric 
designs, conventionalized representations of plant life, and the 
necessary inscriptions. In the Roman period prior to A.D. 70, 
under the Herods and the procurators, the pieces of copper and 
bronze that were minted for circulation in Judea had no images 
on them save for a minor exception; nor was there anything in 
their inscriptions to excite the religious prejudices of the Jews. 
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The one exception is a small copper piece stamped with an 
eagle, which dates from the time of Herod. The only plausible 
explanation for its solitary deviation from type is the suggestion 
that it bears some relation to Herod’s mad attempt to place an 
eagle above the Temple gate. 

In Jewish territory outside of Judea, where there was a greater 
proportion of Gentiles, a less rigorous practice prevailed. Nev- 
ertheless, the money of Archelaus, tetrarch of Galilee, was de- 
void of images, even though he did have the temerity to decorate 
his palace in Tiberias with figures of living creatures. Two of the 
Herods, Philip and Agrippa II, at times stamped their coins 
with the head of the emperor, but they could do this with im- 
punity since their subjects were predominantly pagan. Nor did 
Agrippa I, who aped the Romans by having statues of his 
daughters, scruple to follow Jewish law in minting his coins; 
with the notable exception that those which were struck for use 
in Judea, a part of his kingdom from a.pD. 41-44, conformed to 
the Jewish type by being without images of any kind. 

Thus we see that the local coinage of Judea to A.D.70 and of 
Galilee to A.D. 39 bore no images, least of all of the emperor. 
Nor did the inscriptions on this local money offend the Jews by 
showing any relation to the imperial cult. This concession made 
by the Romans, which is equaled only by the exemption of the 
Jews from the obligation of emperor worship, reveals in a most 
striking fashion the unrelenting opposition of the religious con- 
temporaries of Jesus to the introduction of images. No such 
consideration, however, was shown the Jews in the minting of 
the imperial coins of gold and silver, including the denarius; for 
these were intended for general circulation throughout the 
empire. It is true that coins of Greek, Syrian, and Phoenician 
types were in use in Palestine. In so far as some of these did not 
show the head of the Roman emperor, they were less obnoxious 
despite their images of kings and gods than the Roman money. 
Even so, it was impossible for the pious Jews in the ordinary 
course of business to avoid wholly the use of coins bearing 
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Caesar’s image. We may be sure, however, that their contact 
with these was as brief and circumspect as possible; for in con- 
formity with rabbinic injunctions against gazing at idols,° there 
are a number of admonitions against looking at the images on 
Roman coins.’? These prohibitions are paralleled by an early 
fragment preserved by Hippolytus which tells of a rigid Jewish 
practice of neither handling nor looking upon coins with images.’ 
Furthermore, the rabbis apparently forbade the taking of 
money of any description into the Temple,’ although the actual 
practice that was encouraged by the Sadducee-Boethusians who 
controlled the Temple was quite different. 

All this accumulation of evidence points to but one conclu- 
sion: The open display in the Temple of the imperial denarius, 
with attention directed to its idolatrous image and blasphemous 
inscription, is incompatible with what is known concerning the 
Jewish laws and religious taboos of the time. In fact, it may be 
said to be as incongruous as the presence of swine in the Temple 
area, which is reported in an Oxyrhynchus fragment of gospel 
tradition. Nor can it be held that the incident occurred else- 
where, in Galilee, for example, and was transferred to a Jeru- 
salem locale in the gospel-making process; for the pious and 
patriotic Jews of the narrative would have avoided contaminat- 
ing themselves by handling and gazing upon this forbidden coin 
regardless of geography. Furthermore, according to the gospel 
portrait, Jesus himself was a pious Jew, being as careful of Jew- 
ish rites and customs as any save the most rigorous of the 
Pharisees. He is represented as being particularly zealous con- 
cerning the Temple and its sanctity, expelling money-changers 
among others who were profaning its sacred precincts. Mark 
has the additional item that Jesus forbade anyone to carry any- 

6 J, Ab. Zar. iii (42c); Ab. Zar. 42b; Tos. Sab. xvii; Midr. Qoh. 43a. 

7J. Ab. Zar. iii (42¢); J. Meg. i (720), iii (74a); J. Sanh. x (29¢); Ab. Zar. 50c; Pes. 
1040; Midr. Qoh. 436. 


8 Loc. cit. 
9 Ber. 54a, 62b; Yeb. 6b; Tos. Ber. vii. 19; cf. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth (New York, 


1929), Pp. 313-14. 
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thing through the Temple. As an indication of his contacts 
with Pharisaism it may be observed that the passage in the 
Mishnah which legislates against taking money into the Temple 
also prohibits its use as a thoroughfare.*? Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that Jesus shared the attitude of his coreligion- 
ists in their hatred of idolatry and of all images, not excepting 
those on Roman coins. Accordingly, it is difficult to reconcile 
his probable religious attitudes with a narration which describes 
him as handling and displaying the denarius of Caesar, calling 
attention to its forbidden image and its impious legend either in 
the Temple or elsewhere, for that matter. 

On the other hand, it may be reasonably assumed that Jesus 
was questioned not once but several times concerning the ad- 
visability of paying taxes to Rome; for this was a burning issue 
among the Jews of his day. It is probable that his conviction in 
this matter was similar to that of the Pharisees, who advocated 
outward conformity to Roman rule, including the payment of 
the taxes that were levied, provided only that the Jews were not 
forced to deny their God or to abandon Torah. In fact, this 
line of conduct was urged as insuring the religious rights which 
Rome had granted the Jewish people." 

How, then, are we to consider the introduction of the denarius 
into the Jewish scene? Is it merely a non-Jewish embellishment 
of the gospel-making period designed to give a dramatic touch 
to an episode from Jesus’ career? Or does it have the more im- 
portant function of adapting a received tradition, rising out of a 
Jewish situation, to meet a problem that had developed in a 
Gentile-Christian environment? The clue, perhaps, is to be 
found in the wording of the question ascribed to Jesus. If the 
adaptation were for narrative purposes alone, a more natural 
and direct query might have been “Whose coin is this?’’—espe- 
cially since the minting of the precious metals was the sole pre- 

10 Ber. 54a (= Yeb. 6b); cf. Josephus Contra A pion ii. 8. 


Cf. I. Abrahams, ‘Give unto Caesar,” Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels 
(1st ser.; Cambridge, 1917), chap. viii. 
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rogative of the emperor. Instead, we have the apparently indi- 
rect and verbose phrasing, “Whose is this image and inscrip- 
tion?’’ However, when we consider the religious implications of 
the image and inscription on a denarius of Tiberius Caesar (or, 
to guard against a possible anachronism by the adaptor, of any 
of his divine successors), it appears that this is a deliberately 
pointed question. The seemingly unnecessary reference to the 
inscription is especially significant; for it is this legend, rather 
than the image of Caesar, which explicitly relates the coin to 
the imperial cult. Thus by the ingenious expedient of introduc- 
ing the denarius into the narrative the emphasis of the pericope 
shifts from the Jewish problem of paying tribute to Caesar to 
the Christian dilemma of worshiping him as a god. 

This is not to deny that the Jews, despite their legal immu- 
nity, were faced with the potential threat of emperor worship. 
It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the incident of 
the denarius had any relation to Jewish fears concerning the in- 
roads of the imperial cult; for the greater the threat, the less 
likely that pious Jews would handle, display, or gaze upon a 
coin with the emperor’s image in the manner related in the 
Marcan account. Conversely, a Gentile-Christian redactor, ac- 
customed to these coins throughout his life and lacking a long 
heritage of law and custom which made the images on them 
taboo, would find no impropriety in the scene. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to point out that emperor worship 
presented an ever increasing menace to the Christian commu- 
nities until it soon became their most serious problem. The 
Christians claimed that their religion was an outgrowth of 
Judaism, a licit religion; in fact, they even asserted that they, 
and not the Jews, were the true Israel. This claim may have 
protected them for a time from the demands of the cult; but it 
soon must have been apparent to the magistrates that an in- 
creasingly smaller proportion of the Christians were of the 
Jewish race. Consequently, it was expected that they, like 
other non-Jewish subjects, should show their political loyalty to 
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Caesar and the Roman Empire by participating in the rites of 
the imperial cult. To refuse to do so was treasonable; yet for 
Christians to burn incense to Caesar was idolatry and a denial 
of God. 

That the relationship of Christianity to the state was of major 
importance by Paul’s time is revealed in his letter to the Chris- 
tians of Rome. Paul, a Roman citizen apparently, with a con- 
fessedly Pharisaic background, urges the Roman Christians to 
conduct themselves as loyal subjects, to pay their taxes, and to 
honor and obey the emperor and his officials as agents of God 
(Rom. 13:1-7). It is not necessary to infer from this that his 
readers had refused to pay their taxes; for they were non-Jews 
for the most part and, no doubt, regarded Roman taxes as a 
natural right of their own government, not as a tribute exacted 
by a hated conqueror. Nor is it probable that they had been 
disobedient to Roman law and authority in general. More like- 
ly, we may deduce that Paul is admonishing them to allay 
suspicions concerning their political loyalty, awakened by their 
unwillingness to observe the rites of the imperial cult, by being 
especially anxious to obey Caesar in all other particulars. His 
doctrine that the emperor is to be honored and obeyed as a rep- 
resentative of God implies that he is not to be regarded or wor- 
shiped as a god. I Peter, written from Rome in a period of defi- 
nite persecution, is more explicit. Not only does the author in- 
sist that Christians be good citizens in all matters of conduct, 
but he concludes his exhortation with the specific warning that 
although they are to fear (i.e., worship) God, they are merely to 
honor Caesar (I Pet. 2:17). 

It is, it would appear, a similar situation of conflict between 
the religious demands of Caesar and God that explains the 
present form of the Marcan pericope, and a similar solution to 
the dilemma is offered: Christians will be loyal and obedient 
subjects of Caesar, as symbolized by the payment of taxes, for 
this is his rightful claim; however, they are to give their wor- 
ship to God, not to Caesar, for worship belongs to God and to 
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him alone. Thus we see how a received tradition, dealing with 
the problem of the payment of taxes to Caesar by the Jews, has 
been used and adapted to sanction the attitude to be assumed 
by Roman Christians confronted by the rival claims of Caesar 
and God for worship. 

The theory that the Marcan pericope is concerned with em- 
peror worship receives some support from certain of the Fathers. 
Justin Martyr, addressing his remarks to Antoninus and his 
sons and heirs to the throne, states that Christians pay their 
taxes more readily than other men. This, he says, is in accord 
with the teaching of Jesus, who said to render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. 
“Whence,” Justin continues, ‘‘to God alone we render worship, 
but in other things we gladly serve you, acknowledging you as 
kings and rulers of men, and praying that with your kingly 
power you be found also to possess sound judgment” (A pol. 
xvii). Irenaeus likewise cites the gospel incident and explains 
that Jesus named Caesar as Caesar but confessed God as God 
(Against Heresies iii. 8. 1). Tertullian in his treatise on idolatry 
uses more figurative language but expresses a similar idea when 
he interprets the answer of Jesus to mean to render “the image 
of Caesar, which is on the coin, to Caesar, and the image of God, 
which is on man, to God; so as to render to Caesar indeed mon- 
ey, to God yourself. Otherwise, what will be God’s, if all things 
are Caesar’s?”’ (On Idolatry xv). Curiously enough, modern 
commentators on the passage all too frequently ignore its rela- 
tionship to the critical situation that arose when the Christian 
communities were forced to adopt a pattern of behavior toward 
the cult of Caesar. 

Some corroboration for the theory expressed in this study 
relative to the history of the Marcan form of the pericope is 
found in an unexpected quarter. The British Museum has pub- 
lished the newly discovered fragments of a second-century 
papyrus codex which the editors have called an “‘unknown gos- 
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pel.””? The recto of one mutilated leaf contains a hitherto un- 
known version of the incident concerning the tribute money. 
The translation of the text, with emendations, is worth quoting 
in full: 

.... coming unto him began to tempt him with a question, saying, 
Master Jesus, we know that thou art come from God, for the things which 
thou doest testify above all the prophets. Tell us therefore: Is it lawful 
to render unto kings that which pertaineth unto their rule? Shall we 
render unto them or not? But Jesus, knowing their thought, being moved 
with indignation, said unto them: Why call ye me with your mouth 
Master, when ye hear not what I say? Well did Isaiah prophesy of you, 
saying, This people honor me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me. In vain do they worship me, teaching as their doctrine the precepts 


The facsimile shows that the break in the text comes at or 
near the bottom of the page. Since an entirely different episode 
is found on the verso, it is possible that this version of the in- 
cident ended with a reply by Jesus consisting wholly or in part 
of this citation from the prophet. This is not an unusual form; 
for a number of canonical pericopes exhibit the same construc- 
tion. An excellent example is offered by the pericope in Mark 
7:1-8. The Pharisees have asked Jesus a captious question con- 
cerning the washing of hands before meals. His answer, which 
closes the incident, is largely composed of this identical passage 
from Isaiah. 

More important, each of the group of three narratives in 
Mark, chapter 12, immediately following the question concern- 
ing the tribute money conforms to this gospel pattern. In the 
first the Sadducees interrogate Jesus concerning the resurrec- 
tion (Mark 12:18-27). His answer, comprised for the most part 
of a verse from the Old Testament, concludes this particular 
episode. The second of the group is the question concerning the 
great commandment (Mark 12:28-31). This likewise is ter- 


12 Bell and Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri 
(London, 1935). 
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minated by a reply by Jesus based upon Scripture; for it must 
be evident that verses 32-34 are a somewhat clumsy retelling of 
the story. The third, the query concerning the son of David 
(Mark 12:35-37), exhibits a slight divergence in form, inas- 
much as Jesus himself asks the question which he proceeds to 
answer by quoting a verse from Psalms. This deviation, how- 
ever, is quite superficial; for his question is professedly drawn 
from the teaching of the scribes. 

These three pericopes, then, conform to a definite pattern: 
each begins with a question, thoroughly Jewish in character, 
and each concludes with a reply by Jesus based upon a quota- 
tion of Scripture. It will be noticed that the Marcan account of 
the question concerning the payment of tribute has the same 
setting and introductory form as the other three. It is strange, 
indeed, that it should follow a totally different pattern in its con- 
clusion, especially since it appears that in the oral or written 
sources of the evangelists pericopes of similar types tend to 
cohere. Accordingly, on the basis of this brief study of “form,” 
it is conceivable that the British Museum papyrus represents 
a pre-Marcan form of the episode, similar in pattern to the other 
three incidents. Or, if it be maintained that the papyrus shows 
an acquaintance with the canonical gospels, perhaps at this 
point in Mark it reflects a better textual tradition than that 
which is preserved in existing manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment. In either event, this new fragment provides some corrob- 
oration for the theory that the present form of the Marcan 
pericope is derived from a gospel tradition which did not con- 
tain the display of the denarius nor was it related in any way to 
the question of worshiping Caesar. 

To sum up, the denarius of Tiberius Caesar, with the head of 
the emperor and the legend which connect it so intimately with 
the imperial cult, is an objective datum for the study of the 
pericope in Mark 12:13-17. The fanatical aversion of the Jews 
of Palestine in Jesus’ day to images, including that of Caesar on 
Roman coins, makes it unlikely that Jesus ever displayed an 
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imperial denarius, calling attention to its image and inscription, 
as related in Mark. Consequently, it is suggested that the ac- 
tion and dialogue centering in this coin represent an adaptation 
of a received tradition concerning the advisability of the pay- 
ment of tribute to Caesar by the Jews designed to meet the 
problem arising in a Gentile-Christian community when the 
Christians were expected to worship Caesar. It is noted that 
Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and Tertullian, among the early 
Fathers, cite the gospel incident as teaching the Christian at- 
titude toward the cult of the emperor. They, of course, do not 
question the authenticity of the incident. However, an impor- 
tant second-century witness to the history of the Marcan peri- 
cope, as outlined in this study, is found in a papyrus fragment 
which the British Museum has recently published. 


CuiIcaco, ILLINoIs 








JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA 


CLYO JACKSON 


HE historical character of Joseph of Arimathea has 

suffered by reason of his friends. He appears but once 

in the Synoptics (Mark 15:42-46, and parallels), and 
only once in John (19:38). The réle which he played in the 
Synoptics, as in John, was to approach the Roman procurator 
for the body of Jesus, and then to provide burial-place in his 
own rock-hewn tomb. These gracious acts done to their Master 
have touched the imagination of Christians, and about him 
legend has woven many beautiful stories: there is the medieval 
romance of the Holy Grail, no “phantom” but “‘the cup itself, 
from which our Lord drank,’ and which Joseph had brought to 
Britain; then, too, the story of the first Christian church on the 
island, which he built of wattles; and how in that marshy land 
his staff—black-thorn maybe—brought by him from Palestine, 
had taken root, and now blossoms twice the year, in spring, of 
course, and “at Christmas, mindful of our Lord.” The result of 
this wealth of legendary material is that the mention of his name 
calls these stories to mind, and we become inhospitable to any 
critical consideration of the part he may have had in the closing 
events of Jesus’ life. 

Arimathean Joseph now bids fair to come into his own again. 
His rehabilitation as a historical character was begun with the 
publication by Franz Cumont of the ‘“Nazareth Edict” under 
title “Un rescrit impérial sur la violation de sépulture” in 
the Revue historique.* The text of this ordinance respecting 
those who molest tombs is from a marble slab which came to 
the Froehner collection as early as 1878, but which became 
known to scholars only in 1930 with Cumont’s article. The 
stone is about 15 inches by 24 inches, and has 22 lines in Greek 


1 CLXIII (1930), 241-66. 
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carved upon it; the first line is the fearsome heading “Caesar’s 
Edict” (Avaraypa Kaicapot). Of its origin—I quote Cumont— 
‘‘We have found only a brief indication in the manuscript in- 
ventory (of the collection) where Froehner had carefully copied 
the inscription: ‘Marble slab sent from Nazareth in 1878’ ” 
(Dalle de marbre envoyée de Nazareth en 1878). Froehner’s 
private papers have been left to a library in Heidelberg, and 
Cumont expresses the hope that there some letter relative to 
the acquisition of this by the collector may be found; the 
stone is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet des 
Médailles. 

One sentence in this public warning runs thus: ‘In any event 
no one shall be permitted to move the remains from their 
place” (ll. 19, 20). Acts of desecration are listed earlier; de- 
struction of sepulchers, exhumation, transference of a corpse 
with craft or malice to another place, the removal! of inscriptions 
on headstones; of these criminal offenses only this—the removal 
of the dead body from one place to another—is referred to the 
second time at the close. ‘‘Apparently,’”? Cumont comments, 
“an abuse of this nature had called forth the procurator’s report 
to which this rescript is reply.” The decree is that one guilty 
of this is to be condemned on a capital charge. 

The document bears no date; the form of the letters is 
Augustan, Cumont thinks, and he adds that it may come from 
the reign of Tiberius (r. 14-37 A.D.); this Emperor was called 
Caesar without other addition both by his contemporaries and 


by his historians. “It is probable, very probable, that a case of 
this kind had been reported to the Prince by the procurator of 


Judea.”’ Its connection with Nazareth in the Froehner note 
makes the re-examination of the gospel narratives of Jesus’ 
burial inescapable; there three parties are chargeable with this 
crime: the Jews (John 20:2), the disciples (Matthew 28:13), 
and Joseph of Arimathea (? Mark 15:46). 

Since K. Lake’s Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of 
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Jesus Christ? a generation ago the problem of the appearances 
of Jesus after his death has been left largely to the historical 
school of New Testament scholars. Church history, compara- 
tive religion, psychology, and the study of the thought-forms 
of people in the Graeco-Roman world to whom Christianity was 
appealing, all have contributed to the elucidation of some of the 
difficulties in the narratives in the Gospels which were so baffling 
when only the evangelists’ stories were used with little regard 
to their dating. Now the customary way of approaching the 
resurrection narratives accordingly is this: The earliest account 
of the resurrection is in Paul, twenty years after the death of 
Jesus; in I Corinthians he placed the appearance of the risen 
Jesus to Peter alongside the appearance to himself, and with 
no apparent indication that that to Peter differed from the ap- 
pearance to himself;‘ in this the “empty tomb”’ figures not at 
all. Mark, the earliest Gospel, told, it would seem, originally of 
Jesus’ appearance to Peter in Galilee, far removed from the 
place of entombment. Thus the evidence for the resurrection 
of Jesus rests basically upon the experience of the followers of 
Jesus that in spite of his cruel death he was still a living factor 
in their lives. From that conviction no hardship or suffering 
or persecution could shake them. They tried to convince others 
of the reality of his resurrection, but the story of the ‘empty 
tomb” played no part in their experience; rather, that was an 
inference which was drawn from the experience. The function- 
ing significance of this item central in the early evangel lay in 
the fact that such ideas were current in the Roman world 


2 London: Williams & Norgate, 1908; 2d ed., 1912. 


3E.g., S. J. Case, Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times (New 
York: Century Co., 1929); S. V. McCasland, The Resurrection of Jesus (New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1932); M. Goguel, La foi a la résurrection de Jesus dans le 
Christianisme primitif (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1933). The recent Lives of Jesus, as 
Klausner (1922), Case (1927), Bultmann (1929), Goguel (1932), Guignebert (1933), 
either neglect this section of the Gospels or pass it by with bare mention as not germane. 


41 Cor. 15:4 ff. 
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whither Christianity was spreading.s The result has been that 
the narratives in the Gospels have been largely neglected: these 
are the colorful setting-forth of the conviction that Jesus was 
risen from the dead, and now at God’s right hand. The growth 
of the tradition might be put thus: at first the disciples said 
“Jesus is risen, therefore the tomb is empty’’; later Christians 
said ‘The tomb is empty, therefore Jesus is risen.” This ap- 
proach is in large part satisfying to the historical student; he 
knows that without documents there can .be no history, and 
that often the evidence which would establish what the facts 
were which lay behind and gave rise to the tradition is lacking, 
and cannot now be recovered. There seemed, then, little to be 
gained from an exhaustive study of the text of these stories 
which are at variance with Paul and Mark. The publication of 
Cumont’s ‘‘Edict of Nazareth” has brought the issue to the 
front once more; but the focal point has shifted. 

In 1930 the matter was subject of a conference at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg; in 1933 and 1934 the results of the discus- 
sions were published in La revue d'histoire et de philosophie 
religieuse de Strasbourg. Professor G. Baldensperger has revised 
his papers delivered at the conference in Le tombeau vide, la 
légende et Vhistoire.® 

When I began reading the little book I said to myself: “But 
Joseph of Arimathea is in John’s Gospel, and is associated with 
Nicodemus.” Not until I had my synoptic harmony before me 
could I shake off the influence of Tennyson and Malory and 
William of Malmesbury and John! 

Baldensperger’s thesis runs thus: the death of Jesus oc- 
curred at three o’clock in the afternoon of a spring day (Mark 
15:34). Joseph of Arimathea, member of the Jewish Council, 
came to Pilate to ask for the body in order that he—good Jew— 

5See S. J. Case, Experience with the Supernatural; we still keep Hallowe’en, when 
ghosts and goblins, saints all, gibber through the streets. 


6 Published by the Protestant Theological Faculty in the University of Strasbourg, 
1935; 133 pages. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. In the title of the book note the “and”! 
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might provide burial in accordance with the Mosaic require- 
ment by which a criminal’s body must not remain on the cross 
through the night (Deut. 21:23 in John 19:31). Mark repre- 
sents Joseph as coming to the procurator after dark: ‘“‘when 
even was now come” (15:42). So, too, Matthew, repeating 
Mark; John says the visit was made secretly (John 19:38). 
When Joseph presented himself to the procurator, Pilate’s 
soldiers knew that Jesus had already expired (Mark 15:44 f). 

What transpired between three o’clock and the secret, noc- 
turnal visit of Joseph to Pilate? John says that the Jews hurried 
to remove the dead bodies (John 19:31). Some hours would slip 
by between the death of Jesus and the intervention of Joseph. 
Was the body, were the bodies, allowed to remain unburied at 
the foot of the cross through these hours? None of the disciples 
was present at the crucifixion; Joseph’s approach to Pilate and 
the purpose he had formed would not be known to Jesus’ few 
friends, the women, who would be by, nor to the officers of 
the law. The Jew was peculiarly sensitive to ceremonial defile- 
ment from contact with, and even the sight of, the dead 
(Josephus: Antiq. 18:2:2). Precipitate haste had characterized 
the Jewish action against Jesus: arrested by night, hurriedly 
taken before the Sanhedrin, arraigned before the procurator at 
break of day, and his body taken from the cross as soon as death 
had come; all this prepares one for the hurried burial in order 
that the Jewish hierarchy might be done with this troublesome 
radical. The intrinsic probability is that no other of the San- 
hedrin knew of Joseph’s design, else would they have opposed 
his act, reasoning that his tomb would thereby become a shrine 
for the despised new group. Baldensperger’s conjecture is that 
Jesus was hurriedly buried along with the two thieves near the 
public execution ground. The conjecture is supported by pro- 
cedure described in the Mishnah as to criminals who have been 
executed: their bodies are not to be buried in the tombs of 
their fathers, but provision is made for two burial-places for 
such, one for those who have been stoned and burned and the 
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other for those who have been beheaded and strangled.’ Gol- 
gotha was seemingly the customary place for capital executions 
at Jerusalem;* other crosses doubtless had been set up there; 
and nearby others who had been so put to death had found hur- 
ried burial by the state, it may well be. Golgotha was called, 
suggestively, the place of skull (Mark 15:22). 

To quote: 

It would be in one of the crypts nearby where Jesus had died that he 
was first placed..... Thus his body remained for some hours in a 
wretched grave where other remains, those of the lowest in Israel, return 
to the earth from which they came. Such was his end; and to the Phari- 
sees and Jesus’ judges an end suited to the transgression, this critic of the 
Mosaic law. But what they could not think possible happened. Thanks 
to one of their own the body of him whom their antagonism had crucified 
found sure shelter in a most honorable tomb. The gospel story has kept 
the remembrance of that; all Christian history has ignored the other, the 


first tomb. Nevertheless, impartial study of the facts forces one to admit 
it; and it dispels a series of difficulties which otherwise remain baffling 


[p. 29]. 


Mark characterizes Joseph’s request of Pilate as ‘“‘bold”’ 
(Mark 15:43); and bold it was, for on this supposition he was 
asking not the privilege of burial for a dead body, but the per- 
mission to transfer a corpse from one grave to another. What- 
ever the date and provenance of the “Edict of Nazareth” may 
be, and Baldensperger favors a strictly Augustan dating, the 
edict does bring into relief the known attitude of Roman and 
Jewish law respecting the desecration of burial-places. Joseph 
would know the risk he was running; the governor of a prov- 
ince had authority to grant permission for the transfer of a 
body ;? Pilate’s consent would not give Joseph protection against 


7H. Danby, The Mishnah: The Sanhedrin (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 391. 
8 Jerome characterizes Golgotha thus: ‘outside the city gate where the condemned 
are executed” (Comm. on Matthew, 27:33). 


9 Pliny The Younger Letters, x, 73, 74; some had asked permission to remove the re- 
mains of their deceased relatives because their monuments had been decayed by age or 
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his own people for the violation of a sepulcher. Success lay in 
the secrecy with which the transference was effected. 

On this hypothesis the réle of the women at the tomb be- 
comes more intelligible: they had watched the first hurried 
burial ‘from afar” (Mark 15:40); they knew “where he was 
laid” (Mark 15:47); after the Sabbath they came with 
spices to anoint the body, a deed they had not performed on 
the Friday, so hurried was the burial; yet Mark has told of 
Joseph’s more careful burial in “fine linen” (Mark 15:46; 
16:1); they came “very early”: may it not have been for the 
same reason that Joseph had gone to Pilate and to his act of 
mercy under cover of dark? On being discovered at the place 
where the other bodies lay they naturally fled, trembling, afraid 
(Mark 16:8). The tomb they went to was for them empty. 
Subsequently their story was used to confirm the experience of 
the risen Jesus in Galilee. 

Thus does Baldensperger set forth his thesis; in the remaining 
sections of the book he discusses the formation of the church 
legend as the New Testament now presents the story of the first 
Faster. 

It is too much to expect that any suggested reconstruction 
will resolve all the difficulties; the empty tomb enters New 
Testament literature long after the death and burial of Jesus. 
The missionary activities of the new church had aroused Jewish 
opposition; the desirability of convincing, pictorial representa- 
tion of the experience of the first followers of the risen Christ 
was evident, now that these early witnesses to the resurrection 
were silenced in death. Out of that milieu came the Easter 
stories. Any primitive tradition still existing regarding the 
burial and resurrection of Jesus would naturally be re-written 
in conformity with the later Easter faith. How Joseph of Arima- 
thea’s share in the burial of Jesus—on Baldensperger’s hy- 





ruined by inundations; Trajan’s rescript to Pliny runs: “follow the example of the 
governors, your predecessors, and grant or deny this liberty as you may see right.” 
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pothesis—later became known to the Christian churches when 
such secrecy was required in the performance of his part presents 
a difficulty. But it was a difficulty to the author of the Fourth 
Gospel (John 19:38, 12:42; cf. Mark 15:43 f.). Baldensperger 
suggests a possible solution: on Joseph’s death those whom he 
had pledged to secrecy, his aids in the removal of the body, 
would now feel under no pledge to silence. The besiegement of 
Jerusalem and some earthquake shock—that was a seismic area 
—may have made identification of any graves impossible. 

Some years ago Professor K. Lake suggested that the reading 
of Codex Bezae at Mark 16:6 f. (“He is risen, he is not here, lo, 
there is the place where they laid him”) might be the original 
text." He suggests that the young man had pointed to the next 
tomb." This Western reading now has the support of W. 6, and 
565. On Baldensperger’s reconstruction the meaning would not 
be quite that proposed by Lake: “‘Thereis the place” would refer 
to the tomb of Joseph to which Jesus’ body had been removed. 
This Western reading may preserve a primitive tradition which 
had not been wholly revised in conformity with the Christian 
belief fifty years after the event described. 

The gaping wound in Mark at 16:8 excites the imagination 
of all: ‘For they were afraid” of whom? How did this manu- 
script defect occur? Was it due to sheer neglect? Or had the 
papyrus exemplars of the great codices, B and &, been inten- 
tionally mutilated? We shall probably never know. These 
manuscripts do not have either the short or the long ‘“‘second 
century attempts to complete the gospel’’; they have only a 
blank column, mute testimony to the scribe’s inability to bring 
his Mark to completion. Conscious mutilation seems unthink- 
able. If the under stratum of tradition in Mark is as suggested 
above, and as D, W, 0, and 565 seem to indicate (Mark 16:6), 
it remains a possibility that when the church determined to pre- 


10 Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, pp. 68 f. 


Op. cit., p. 252. 
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serve the four gospels Mark’s was made to conform to the later 
Easter faith by ruthless excision.” 


St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


12 My friend, Professor W. H. Alexander, proffers a parallel: the textual history of 
Seneca’s Consolatio ad Polybium. In this, Seneca, in exile in Corsica, was seeking the 
good offices of the imperial freedman Polybius with the Emperor Claudius in securing 
his recall. So groveling was Seneca’s appeal that this writing in later life must have 
caused embarrassment to him as it did to his readers and admirers. This particular 
essay of the Dialogi was in part destroyed at some fairly early period in the manuscript 
tradition; in the best manuscript of the essays, the Ambrosianus, it is entirely missing 
except for the last few sections, and even these are heavily erased. It seems not im- 
probable that somebody could not tolerate the continued existence of such evidence 
of Seneca’s moral collapse, and decided to destroy it by the simple process of removing 
it from the particular manuscript of which he had the custody or the possession. 

I append a translation of the Nazareth Edict from Cumont’s Latin, kindly made for 
me by Professor W. H. Alexander, head of the classics department in the University 
of Alberta. The Revue historique has a facsimile of the document, and a transcription 


as well. 
DIATAGMA KAISAROS 

It is my [Sovereign] pleasure that the sepulchres and tombs which men have reared for the religious 
cultivation of their ancestors, their children, or their relatives shall abide undisturbed forever. If however 
any one shall prove that a man has destroyed these, or in any other way whatsoever has dug up those who 
have been buried or has with craft and malice transferred to another place to the injury of the persons who 
have been buried, or has removed the inscriptions on headstones, against that man I order judgment to be 
rendered in the case of the cults of [mortal] beings precisely as in the case of the gods. For it will [thus?] be 
much more fitting to worship those who have been buried. In any event no one shall be permitted to move 
them from their place. If [anyone] however [shall do so] it is my will that he be condemned on a capital 
charge by reason of having violated a tomb. 

The Greek of the inscription on the marble slab seems to be from a Latin original; 
Cumont thus restores the Latin: 

Placet mihi sepulchra tumulosque, quae ad religionem fecerunt vel filiorum vel propinquorum, manere 
immutabilia in perpetuum. Si quis autem probaverit aliquem ea destruxisse, sive in alium locum dolo malo 
transtulisse per iniuriam sepultorum, sive titulos vel lapides amovisse, contra illum iudicium iubeo fieri, 
sicut de diis, [ita] in hominum religionibus [manium sacris?]. Multo enim magis decebit sepultos colere. 
Omnino ne cuiquam liceat loco movere. Sin autem, illum ego capitis damnatum nomine sepulchri violati 
volo. 

















“FOURTEEN YEARS LATER”: A NOTE ON 
THE PAULINE CHRONOLOGY 


JOHN KNOX 


I 


T DOES not need to be said that our principal sources for 
| the life of Paul are the letters generally esteemed authen- 
tic and the several sections of Luke—Acts that deal with 
his career. It is equally unnecessary to add that of these the 
letters are by all odds the more important and in cases of con- 
flict with Acts, whether explicit or implied, are always to be 
followed. This is probably obvious enough and yet is often ig- 
nored as, for example, when writers still assume that the “‘im- 
prisonment letters’? must have been written from either Cae- 
sarea or Rome since Acts tells of Paul’s being held a prisoner in 
those cities after his final arrest, although Paul himself while 
still in Ephesus had been able to refer to his “far more impris- 
onments” (II Cor.11:23). This slighting of the autobiographi- 
cal material in the letters in tacit reliance upon the accuracy 
and completeness of Acts is only one stage removed from the 
confused ascription to Paul of materials actually derived from 
Acts, as when Paul is represented as referring to his conversion 
“on the road to Damascus.” It is highly important that evi- 
dence of the letters and evidence of Acts be carefully differenti- 
ated and that the evidence of the letters be given every prefer- 
ence. 

Attempts to reconstruct the chronology of Paul’s life usually 
start with the identification of the events of Acts, chapter 15 
(the council at Jerusalem), with the conversation with the 
apostles which Paul described in Gal.2:1 ff. as occurring four- 
teen years (or perhaps slightly longer) after his conversion. If 
this identification is made and the order of events in Luke—Acts 
is adopted, it appears that it was not until fourteen years after 
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his accepting Christianity that Paul went into Western Asia 
Minor and Greece; for it is only after chapter 15 that the Acts 
account of Paul’s first visit to these areas is placed. This means 
that his activities in Macedonia, Greece, and Asia must be 
crowded into a bare ten years or less to permit of the Acts date 
for his imprisonment in Caesarea, whether the time of Festus’ 
accession be taken as A.D. 55 or later. It also means that Paul’s 
conversion cannot be put later than A.D. 35, or five years after 
Jesus’ death. Thus we have approximately the following re- 
construction: Paul is converted between 30 and 35; he spends 
about fourteen years in Damascus and Arabia, Syria and Cilicia; 
and at the end of that period he fills somewhat less than ten 
years doing the extensive missionary work he is known to have 
done in Macedonia, Greece, and Asia. A glance at the conven- 
ient table in Moffatt’s Introduction to the Literature of the New 
Testament will show essential agreement on these points among 
all of the score or more of scholars cited. 

Now the major difficulty involved in the acceptance of this 
reconstruction is the fourteen “silent years” in Syria and 
Cilicia. Not only does none of Paul’s letters come out of this 
period, but Acts has little to say of any activity of Paul’s during 
it. But is it not, to say the least, strange that we know so little 
about the fourteen years in the neighborhood of Syria and so 
much about the decidedly shorter period in the territories far- 
ther west? To us it seems more than possible that there were no 
fourteen silent years at all, that Paul began his missionary work 
in Asia Minor and Greece soon after his conversion, and that 
when he made his journey to Jerusalem “fourteen years later,” 
he had already accomplished a not inconsiderable part of it. 

Before proceeding to the more minute examination of the evi- 
dence for and against this suggestion, may we urge another gen- 
eral consideration in its favor. Paul as we know him in the 
letters was very much concerned not to build upon another’s 
foundation. He tells us that immediately after his conversion, 
instead of conferring with those who had been apostles before 
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him, he went to Arabia, quite possibly in order to begin preach- 
ing his message in a virgin field. But it seems clear that Chris- 


tianity had reached Antioch before Paul’s conversion, and it is 


not unlikely that it had reached Tarsus. Would Paul, then, 


have spent fourteen years in Syria and Cilicia? Would not this 
man who from the very start insisted upon his independence of 


the disciples at Jerusalem—would he not have been equally in- 
sistent upon maintaining his independence of the disciples at 


Antioch? That he remained so long in another’s field before 
entering upon a shorter stay in the field he was to make his own 
is on its face improbable although by no means impossible. 
This improbability is enhanced by the absence of any indi- 
cation of important surviving Pauline influence in Syria and 
Cilicia. When Ignatius early in the second century writes to the 
church at Ephesus, he does not claim Paul for Antioch; it is the 
Ephesians who were the “‘fellow-initiates” of the apostle. 
What is to prevent our taking the position that Paul’s stay in 
Syria and Cilicia was relatively short and that his visit to Jeru- 


salem to converse with the apostles occurred not before virtually 
all of the work we associate with his name took place, but while 


he was in the midst of it? 


II 

The first obvious objection to this suggestion is based upon 
the order of events in Luke—Acts. It is hard to escape the im- 
pression that Acts, chapter 15, is a version of the same event 
Paul is alluding to in Gal.2:1 ff. If, then, we are to put this event 
as late as the time of Paul’s residence, let us say, in Ephesus, 
we are forced to modify the Lucan order in which the “council 
at Jerusalem” occurs before Paul embarks upon the more im- 
portant part of his mission. Comparison of Acts, chapter 15, 
with Gal.2:1 ff., however, reveals at once that the Acts account 
of the character and issue of this Jerusalem meeting is far from 
accurate; may not the Acts order also be mistaken? If Paul’s 
conflict with the Judaizers was a persistent one lasting through- 
out the major portion of his career or perhaps reaching a climax 
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only toward its end, would it not have suited the catholic tend- 
ency of the author of Luke—Acts to dispose of the troublesome 
matter at the very beginning of his account of Paul’s activity 
among the Gentiles? He does not hesitate to take similar liberty 
with the Marcan order when he has Jesus open his ministry in 
the Nazareth synagogue. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Acts does in- 
clude a later visit of Paul to Jerusalem which seems singularly 
pointless: 

When they reached Ephesus he left them there. He went to the syna- 
gogue there and had a discussion with the Jews. They asked him to stay 
longer, but he would not consent. He bade them goodbye, saying, “I will 
come back to you again if it is God’s will.” 

Then he sailed from Ephesus. When he reached Caesarea, he went up 

to Jerusalem and paid his respects to the church, and then went on to 
Antioch. After spending some time there, he started out again, and 
traveled systematically through Galatia and Phrygia, reassuring all the 
disciples [Acts 18: 19—-23]." 
May it not well be that in the Luke—Acts source the ‘‘council” 
came here? Indeed, Acts 18:23 reads very much like a summary 
of Acts 15:30—16:5. If this should be true, instead of merely 
paying his respects to the church at Jerusalem, Paul took occa- 
sion to lay before the apostles there the gospel which he had 
now preached as far as Ephesus. Such an object would explain 
his firm refusal to stay longer in Ephesus, of which Acts tells us 
but for which the paragraph just quoted surely does not ac- 
count. 

It may also be objected that Paul himself asserts that the 
fourteen years (or, at least, the final eleven of them) were passed 
altogether in Syria and Cilicia. As a matter of fact, however, 
Paul makes no such assertion. He writes: 


Then three years later I went up to Jerusalem to become acquainted 
with Cephas, and I spent two weeks with him; but I did not see any 


‘ Quotations from the New Testament here and elsewhere are from Edgar J. Good- 
speed, The New Testament: An American Translation (Chicago, 1923). It is important 
to notice that Jerusalem is not explicitly mentioned in the Greek text, although there 
are reasons for inferring that “the church” was there. In any case, Paul is represented 
as coming into the vicinity of that city. 
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other apostle, except James, the Lord’s brother. (In writing you this, I 
call God to witness that I am telling the truth!) After that I went to the 
districts of Syria and Cilicia. I was still personally unknown to the Chris- 


tian churches of Judea; they only heard people say, “The man who once 
persecuted us is now preaching the good news of the faith he tried to de- 


stroy,’’ and they praised God for me. Then, fourteen years later, I went 
up to Jerusalem again, with Barnabas, and took Titus also with me 
[Gal. 1:18—2:1].? 
It is clear that Paul is not endeavoring here to account for the 
way in which he spent fourteen years of his life; he is concerned 
only to make the point that on his first visit to Jerusalem his 
contacts with the Christians there were meager and brief. He 
saw only Cephas and James, and them for only two weeks. He 
did not remain to become acquainted with the churches of 
Judea. He left at once for the districts of Syria and Cilicia. 
Where else he went he does not say, but it is quite gratuitous to 
suppose that he went nowhere else. There is nothing whatever 
in his statement to indicate that he spent the entire period in 
Syria and Cilicia. It is to be noted that even Acts has Paul go 
into southern Galatia before the “council” (Acts, chaps. 13 and 
14). And so far as Paul’s statement is concerned, we are at 
liberty to suppose that he went not only to Galatia but also to 
Macedonia, Greece, and Asia before he returned to Jerusalem 
“fourteen years later.’’ 

But what in addition to the general considerations already 
cited can be adduced to show that he actually did so? 


III 


Almost the whole of the autobiographical material in Paul’s 
letters is to be found in Galatians and in II Corinthians, chap- 


It is interesting to note the rather plain inference here that Paul had not at this 
time been in contact with the churches of Judea either as persecutor or as advocate of 
Christianity. They seem only to have heard others say, “The man who once perse- 
cuted us,” etc. 

3 The reference to what happened in Antioch after the Jerusalem conference (Gal. 
2:11 ff.) requires only that Paul should have been there then; it throws no light on 
where he may have been before the conference. It is to be remembered that after the 
visit to Jerusalem referred to in Acts, chap. 18, Paul “went on to Antioch” and “spent 
some time there.” 
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ters 10-13. Comparison of these two sections of Paul’s corre- 
spondence yields some highly interesting results. One notices at 
once that the two letters (if we may speak of II Corinthians, 
chapters 10-13, as a letter) were written in very similar mood. 
They are both very earnest defenses of Paul’s right to call him- 
self an apostle in the face of charges to the contrary. In both 
Paul vigorously attacks certain persons (not necessarily the 
same) whom he regards as false evangelists and who are active 
in his field of work. In both he displays very poignant ‘“‘anxiety 
about all the churches” (cf., for example, Gal.4:18-20 and II 
Cor.11: 28-29). In both he has occasion to swear solemnly that 
he is telling the truth (cf. Gal. 1:20 and II Cor. 11:31). In both 
he refers in almost the same terms to persons who have turned 
away from his gospel to another (cf. Gal. 1:6-9 and II Cor. 
12:2). All of this would suggest, to say the least, that the two 
letters were written in the same period of Paul’s career. And, as 
a matter of fact, they are commonly assigned to the same peri- 
od, that of his residence in Ephesus. But to date the passages 
thus, if one accepts the usual view as to the time of Paul’s con- 
versation with the apostles, means to separate the writing of 
Galatians by a number of years from the so-called council. Some 
scholars, impressed by the necessity of putting Galatians nearer 
the time when the Jewish controversy seems to have been live- 
liest, place it before the Thessalonian letters. So clear and 
strong, however, are the ties between Galatians, the Corinthian 
letters, and Romans, that this view has not won very wide 
acceptance. But there is another way to solve the problem: If 
the visit to Jerusalem “fourteen years later” (the council visit) 
actually occurred while Paul was in Ephesus, there ceases to be 
any reason for assigning Galatians to any other period. 

We have not yet noted the most curious point in the relation 
of Galatians and II Corinthians, chapters 10o-13—the striking re- 
currence in II Cor. 12:2 of the interval “fourteen years.” Paul 
is preparing to say something of revelations that have been 
granted him. He writes: 
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I know of a man fourteen years ago—whether in the body or out of it, 
I do not know, God knows—being actually caught up to the third heav- 
en. And I know that this man—I do not know whether it was in the body 
or out of it, God knows—was caught up into Paradise, and heard things 
that must not be told, which no human being can repeat. On this man’s 
account I am ready to boast, but about myself I will boast only of my 
weaknesses [II Cor. 12: 2-5]. 


Paul is evidently referring here to the supreme revelation that 
has come to him. Why should he single out in this way any 
lesser one? Would this not have been his conversion experience? 
His conversion is twice described in Galatians (1:12, 16) as due 
to a revelation.* We submit that the most natural way to in- 
terpret the Corinthian passage is as an allusion to this same 
crucial experience. In that case, fourteen years after it Paul 
was in Ephesus. But, interestingly enough, the other fourteen- 
year interval (Gal. 2:1) seems also to be connected with his con- 
version: ‘Fourteen years after my conversion,’ Paul seems to 
say, ‘I went up to Jerusalem again.” Is it not plausible to con- 
clude that II Corinthians, chapters 10-13, was written at ap- 
proximately the same time as this second visit? But II Cor. 
10-13 was evidently written from Ephesus subsequent to the 
Greek mission. 

It is interesting to notice that in the Corinthian passage (II 
Cor. 12:2 ff.) Paul indicates that soon after the great revelation 
a physical affliction of some kind was sent him to keep him from 
being too proud of his attainment, while in Galatians a similar 
affliction is said to have accounted for Paul’s first preaching to 
the recipients of that letter (Gal. 4:13). May not the references 
be to the same illness? In which case, the first visit to Galatia 
will have occurred not long after Paul’s conversion and early in 
the “fourteen years,”’ as it must have done if Paul reached 
Ephesus before the end of that interval. 

Much more significant is the reference to the collection for the 


4 Is it fanciful to see a possible correspondence between “Instead of consulting with 
any human being” (Gal. 1:16) and “I heard things which no human being can repeat” 
(II Cor. 12:4)? 
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poor at Jerusalem in Gal. 2:10. The apostles in Judea, Paul 
says, when he had laid his work before them, asked only that 
the gentile churches should remember the poor. ‘This very 
thing,” Paul writes, “I hastened to do” (0 kat éorovdaca aire 
Touro tonoat). Now this statement is usually understood to 
mean that it was the general practice of the gentile churches 
from the beginning to send money to the church at Jerusalem. 
But there is no other evidence whatever of any such practice; 
Paul in writing to the Corinthians about a collection he was then 
taking for this same purpose cites no precedents for it. His 
manner of talking about it both in Corinthians and in Romans 
would suggest that it was a unique undertaking. Is it not likely 
that this collection (so important that Paul plans to deliver it 
himself) is Paul’s answer to the one request the Jerusalem group 
made of him? But, again, this collection was being made in the 
period of the Corinthian correspondence. Here is another ground 
for placing the visit of ‘fourteen years later’’ in the general 
period of Paul’s residence in Ephesus. Still another slighter con- 
nection between this visit and the correspondence with Corinth 
is the mention of Titus in Galatians. Paul says he took Titus 
with him to Jerusalem (Gal. 2:1), but Titus is not mentioned in 
any of Paul’s epistles except at this point in Galatians and in the 
Corinthian letters.° 

It needs only to be added that if when Paul went to Jerusalem 
fourteen years later he had already reached Ephesus, one is 
under no necessity of compressing Paul’s career into a period 
too small for it. One can accept whatever date for Festus’ acces- 
sion seems most probable (even one so early as A.D. 55) without 

5 The special contribution said to have been made by Antioch to the church at 


Jerusalem at the time of the great famine (Acts 11:27 ff.) cannot be cited as evidence 
of a general practice. As a matter of fact, it has the contrary implication. 


6 It may be objected that Barnabas also is said to have gone to Jerusalem on this 
occasion. In our judgment, however, Col. 4:10 and I Cor. 9:6 make it unsafe to accept 
the suggestion of Luke—Acts that Paul’s relations with Barnabas terminated before his 
first visit to Greece and Asia. Barnabas apparently was known both at Corinth and 
at Colossae. 
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being forced to put Paul’s conversion as early as A.D. 35.7 There 
has been a growing conviction in recent years that Paul was not 
entirely the creator of the Greek mission but in many respects 
was its product. If the fourteen silent years can be eliminated, 
Paul’s conversion. can be placed late enough to allow for the 
rather considerable development of gentile Christianity that 
had apparently taken place. It also becomes possible to grant 
more time for Paul’s work in Greece and Asia than can ordi- 
narily be allowed. 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


7 The mention of King Aretas, however, in connection with Paul’s flight from Damas- 
cus (II Cor. 11:32 f.), if we may accept the usual reckoning of the years of that mon- 
arch’s reign, makes impossible a date for Paul’s conversion later than A.D. 40, and if 
this flight is the occasion referred to in Gal. 1:18, a date no later than A.D. 37 or 38 is 
indicated. 
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Present Theological Tendencies. By EDWIN EWART AUBREY. New York: 

Harper, 1936. x+245 pages. $2.00. 

It is symptomatic of the current fluidity and transition in theology 
that the first four months of the new year have given us as many surveys 
of contemporary religious thought. By testing the prevailing currents 
men hope to fix their own bearings. Of these surveys Professor Aubrey’s 
is clearly the ablest and most important. 

Its perspective is sociological. A crisis in culture is defined. Then the 
relevance of Christian theology is queried. From the welter of possible 
positions five are discovered worthy of careful examination—modernism, 
Barthianism, neo-Thomism, naturalism, and the new supernaturalism. 
Each is questioned as to its diagnosis of the cultural sickness, its assump- 
tions regarding man and the world, its contribution to the cure of con- 
temporary culture. Such a study may itself be appraised by a threefold 
test—the dispassionateness and adequacy of its analysis, its success in 
conveying the inner “feeling” of the positions examined, and the acumen 
of its conclusions. 

The first problem is one of selection and classification. Here the au- 
thor’s powers are at their best. Resisting the temptation to track the 
multifarious strands through their elaborate and intricate interweaving, 
he has been content to select five great types of thought. Even so the de- 
marcations are, of course, not absolute. There are intimate affinities— 
modernism with naturalism, Barthianism with the new supernaturalism, 
neo-Thomism with ‘“‘neo”-supernaturalism. But the classification is the 
best which could have been made; almost every contemporary thinker of 
importance may readily be located within one of the five positions. It is 
significant that the dominant theological movement of the past half- 
century—liberalism of the Ritschlian variety—finds no place. Especially 
shrewd is the inclusion for thorough exposition of a view which thus far 
has had little direct influence on American religion—neo-Thomism. For 
the most significant straw in the contemporary winds is the unmistakable 
and deepening nostalgia for ‘‘Catholicism,” not less prominent in Protes- 
tant than in Roman circles. No one can forecast the future who has not 
understood and taken the measure of this unexpected trend. The path- 
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way to understanding is through the revival of classical Catholic theology. 
To this Professor Aubrey furnishes a useful introduction. 

It is a tribute to the author’s disciplined objectivity that he is happiest 
in his protraiture of views at farthest remove from his own; while his 
analysis is least convincing where one would most expect thorough com- 
prehension. The strongest chapter in the book expounds the dialectical 
theology. Here he has gone behind Barth and Brunner to reveal the de- 
terminative foundations in Kierkegaard. The fifteen pages devoted to 
the “gloomy Dane” are a model of lucid, vivid, and sympathetic interpre- 
tation. This chapter offers, perhaps, the most satisfactory revelation of 
the motives and “mood” of the crisis theology available in such brief 
compass. 

Less satisfying, however, is the exposition of modernism. Following 
Dean Shailer Mathews, the author insists that modernism is ‘“‘a method 
not a creed”’—a historical method which seeks to ‘“‘recapture the human 
experiences out of which the classic doctrines” have taken their rise. 
But this will not do. Modernism can advance no exclusive proprietorship 
over historical method; Barthianism and neo-Thomism likewise claim 
profound rootage in history. The real issue lies in relative competence 
in historical interpretation; and divergences spring from contrasted meta- 
physics of history. Traditional theologies concentrate upon “‘classic doc- 
trines” only that they may assure an authentic “recapture of the human 
experiences out of which” these doctrines have arisen. Moreover, the au- 
thor himself is not successful in restricting the essence of modernism to “a 
method not a creed”; for he confesses that “modernist thinking seeks 
self-expression in terms of the modern world. .. . . The modernist is com- 
mitted to the modern world.” But this is to assume a plethora of meta- 
physical presuppositions. Indeed, it is to beg the crucial issue of our 
time—the validity of the creed of ‘the modern world.” It were better to 
identify the slippery term “modern” with the latest—i.e., the presupposi- 
tions prevalent in newest thought currents. Then, in the light of the 
deepening distrust of ‘the modern world,”’ it becomes a question of what is 
the true modernism today. 

Only once does Professor Aubrey’s splendid dispassionateness desert 
him—in his references to Reinhold Niebuhr. A brief exposition of Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr’s thought is made to find a place in the chapter on the 
dialectical theology! Now, while Niebuhr has been stimulated and chal- 
lenged by Barth and Brunner (who that is alive to the meaning of his 
day has not?), he is one of their most competent and unremitting critics. 
Indeed, this is the one chapter of the book where he does not belong; for 
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his affinities with each of the other main positions, save only naturalism, 
are more intimate. This palpable misplacement, as well as the exposition 
of his thought, indicates that the author has failed altogether to under- 
stand the premises and motives of Professor Niebuhr’s theology or its 
significance. 

But this is a single slip in a work notable for its conscientious fairness 
and its thorough and discriminating scholarship. The author confines 
himself for the most part to exposition; criticism and conclusions are 
promised for a later volume. It would seem that among the issues with 
which the sequel must attempt to wrestle are (1) the real meaning of the 
familiar antithesis between naturalism and supernaturalism, and the ex- 
tent to which that vague enmity can be resolved into clearer and more 
fundamental problems; (2) the significance of corporate tradition, the 
church, for theological truth; and (3) most important, the query whether 
the vital concern for us is theology’s competence to cure culture or our 
responsibility so to deliver it from entanglement with culture that it may 
reclaim its own genius—with what ultimate redemption for culture no 


man can foresee. 
Henry P. Van DuUSEN 
Union Theological Seminary 


Social Salvation. By Joun C. Bennetr. New York: Scribner’s, 1935. 
xv-+ 222 pages. $2.00. 

The author of this volume attempts to see and bring together some 
things which too often have been studied and left apart, namely, Chris- 
tian theology and contemporary social problems. His main interest in 
examining this field where Christian thought and social life interpenetrate 
does not lie in tracing the influence of social forms and patterns upon 
theological thought but rather in sketching the outlines of “a theological 
preface to social action.”’ How relevant are religious thought and the 
church to the problems of social change? How dynamically relevant 
could they be? In what specific ways can religious persons, beliefs, and 
institutions promote and guide social change toward a less brutal and a 
more Christian social order? The book is a remarkably fresh, incisive, 
clarifying, and provocative discussion which aims to assist the integration 
of Christian thought and social practice. 

In surveying such an extensive field Mr. Bennett of necessity trenches 
upon the territories of many scholars. But he does so to the illumination 
and benefit of his readers, however much he may scandalize the specialists. 
By an analytical study of two major social! evils he shows how befogging 
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as well as inadequate is the attempt to reduce all human evil to the de- 
liberately chosen sins of individuals. Individual salvation is defined in 
terms of the direction and quality of one’s life rather than in terms of 
“legal status in the universe’’; social salvation is defined in terms of 
“changed conditions in the social order.” The interdependence of the two 
kinds of salvation is strikingly exhibited. The teachings of the historical 
Jesus are held to be basically relevant to our age because they deal with 
the permanent elements in history. The ideal and spirit of Jesus can and 
should be translated into ‘“‘non-apocalyptic terms.”” When this is done, 
we can reckon realistically with “long run social consequences.” Jesus’ 
principle of absolute love cannot be applied without compromise in social 
situations. But it is relevant to our social problems, nevertheless, because 
it provides a perspective and an ideal which forever discontent us. The 
practical problem here is to maintain “a sense of tension between the 
Christian ideal and the best possible social good open to us” and at the 
same time to “look upon the next-best-thing to be done as having behind 
it the authority of the ideal itself.” ‘The social gospel is an inevitable de- 
velopment of the teachings of Jesus” because social conditions can and do 
hinder and prevent personal salvation. The church, despite its limita- 
tions, can now, if it chooses, be singularly effective as an agent for social 
salvation in several areas where social change is either needed or in 
process. A feasible social strategy for the church is set forth in an especial- 
ly discerning section. The grounds for the expectation of moral progress 
and the peculiar dangers which beset its path in our developing civiliza- 
tion are critically discussed under the concept of “Social Eschatology.” 
The final chapter outlines a doctrine of God and suggests how, under cer- 
tain limitations, he works in society. The evidence of his working is 
found in the four processes of creation, persuasion, judgment, and healing. 
The book concludes with the contention that “in the processes by which 
God works men are necessary instruments.” 

This book ranges over a wide expanse. While it tends to be sketchy, it 
is never superficial. The author has a rare sense of the fundamental issues 
and usually probes to the vital nerve centers of each subject treated. 
Many controversial problems are dealt with, but the author discusses each 
of them with eminent fairness and radical penetration. Wherever his 
mind proceeds, our thinking is sharpened. Like every book worth print- 
ing and reading it raises many questions in a reader’s mind. Just what is 
meant by the “Christian ethic’’? Is it identical in content with the “ethic 
of Jesus”? What specifically is meant by a “frontal attack” on the war 
system? Is this a method or a rhetorical slogan? If the prophet as the 
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“mystic in action” plays so creative a réle in social change, does not his 
mysticism as well as his activity deserve more critical examination? The 
reviewer has read few books which provide so much mental stimulation 
and so many moral insights in such brief compass. The author has given 
us Christian theology with ethical punch and social ethics in dynamic 


connection with religion. 
R. W. FRANK 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


Powers That Be. By ALEXANDER CANNON. New York: Dutton, 1935. 
xv-+221 pages. $1.50. 

On the title-page of this book the author’s name is followed by the 
letters K.C.A., M.D., Ph.D., D.P.M., M.A., Ch.B., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.M., 
F.R.S., Trop M. and H., and it is stated that he was on the executive 
council of the British Medical Association in 1934-35. This and other 
claims convey the impression that the book was written by a medical 
scientist. When he makes startling statements about hypnotism, faith- 
healing, meditation, telepathy, and kindred subjects, therefore, his words 
are likely to carry weight with many to whom any outstanding scientist 
speaks with authority. 

Yet this physician asserts (p. 73) that there are many examples of 
mental shock to a pregnant woman resulting in deformity of the child. 
The elder Darwin made a scientific case investigation of this belief and 
repudiated it; few reputable doctors accept it today. Cannon asserts (on 
p. 208, on the authority of the great White Lodge of Tibet) that bacteria 
are not the cause of disease, but the result of disordered vibration. He 
quotes (pp. 104-5) unconfirmed lay testimony to prove the baneful effects 
of the evil eye upon a victim’s health. He predicts the end of the world 
and the initiation of a new order freed from all evil before the end of 
1937- 

The author bids for the religiously as well as the scientifically minded. 
He quotes the Bible repeatedly and fervently. On page so he refers to it 
as “that greatest of all law-books; which is also a great scientific text- 
book, and a great story-book too.” He keeps reiterating good ethical 
advice—such as the following on pages 68-60: 

You will realize that the only safety and the only strength is gained by tun- 
ing yourself to God’s wave length, by holding in your mind only good thoughts, 


kind thoughts, clean thoughts, and thoughts of love, meekness, and pity: never 
for one moment hating any man: never for one moment being unkind to anyone 


even in thought; never being deceitful, lustful, or malicious. 
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This religious flavor must be evaluated in the light of the following 
recommendations which he makes for the practice of hypnotism: 
After three months of careful practice of the Pranayama [Yogi breathing 


exercise] you can begin your hypnotic tests. Your subject should be nude, or 
at most be covered with a thin garment. He should lie on his back... . . Now 


you, being full of light and of radiant power, will begin to make the four passes 
that will complete the sleep. Press your hands lightly over the subject’s fore- 


head, then pass them down over his ears and the side of his neck, and slowly 
over his breasts. .... The fourth pass repeats the movement, but is continued 


down the inside of the legs. . . . . Will him to become obedient to you and to 
do as you desire him..... If your patient suffers from any bodily pain, such 


as chill, rheumatism, indigestion, urinary troubles, or the like, you need only to 
breathe upon the affected parts thrice with your hot breath. To do this you 


must hold your mouth close to the affected part and form in your mind a vivid 
picture of your patient being perfectly well, whereupon the physical result will 
be just as you have pictured it to be [pp. 12-14]. 


The foregoing instructions are decidedly dangerous in four respects. 
First, the Yogi breathing exercises are of a type against which many 
students of the subject give weighty warnings, unless practiced under the 
immediate personal guidance of a qualified teacher. Second, erotic im- 
plications are evident which would create a situation of danger for many 
participants. Third, if the subjection of one personality to another by 
hypnotism is ever justifiable, it is so only in the hands of expert psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists. Fourth, the instructions are likely to operate as 
incitements to quackery. 

In what he entitles ‘“‘The Great Chapter” the author tells of hypnotiz- 
ing a series of subjects and recovering from them in that state their 
memories of previous incarnations. He found that most of the subjects 
tested had lived in ancient Roman times, that all of them had been 
murdered or had committed suicide at the end of that previous life, and 
that most of them had spent the intervening period on the planet Venus. 
If, after the manner of a careful scientist, Dr. Cannon had studied the 
literature of the subject before he made his experiments, he would have 
found that various spiritists (such as Alphonse Cahagnet, Alan Kardec, 
and Alfred Russel Wallace) had made somewhat comparable investiga- 
tions and that their findings about the life after death disagree in im- 
portant respects with each other and with his own. 

A book of this type deserves attention because of its relationship to a 
growing stream of material on the occult. The widespread discussion in 
leading periodicals of the experiments of Dr. J. B. Rhine, which appear 
to have demonstrated the reality of telepathy and clairvoyance, has 
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stimulated interest in psychic matters. Comments on the subject by Dr. 
Alexis Carrel in his recent best-seller, Man the Unknown, have given 
further impetus. Open-minded seekers of religious truth can hardly ignore 
the revolutionary implications of these reported discoveries. Yet any 
extended excursion into the popular literature of the subject brings the 
reader into contact with superstition, credulity, and fraud. To sift truth 
from error in these new developments is an exceedingly difficult undertak- 
ing, but it is becoming a more and more urgent need. 
HornNELL Hart 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


A History of the American Episcopal Church. By WiLL1AM WILSON Man- 
ross. New York and Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1935. xiv-+404 pages. 
$2.75. 

Those of us who are particularly interested in seeing the history of 
organized Christianity in America re-written may well be thankful for 
this latest contribution to the history of the American Episcopal church. 
The author, a fellow and tutor in the General Theological Seminary in 
New York, comes to his task from the standpoint of the teacher of church 
history and with evidently a full appreciation of the importance of the 
use of sources. The outcome, on the whole, is the best single-volume his- 
tory of the American Episcopal church which has yet appeared. The 
colonial period is especially well done with considerably more than half 
the volume devoted to it. No other single-volume treatment has given 
as adequate an account of the work of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel. Other brief treatments have given little attention to the be- 
ginnings of the church outside Virginia and Maryland; the present au- 
thor, however, has prepared excellent chapters on the church in the New 
England and middle colonies as well as in the South. Though a loyal 
churchman the author does not hesitate to pass severe judgment on the 
well-known shortcomings of the colonial clergy, and he is as free from 
special pleading as the most disinterested outsider could wish. 

The principal faults of the book are its omissions and the failure of the 
author to tie up the history of the church with the total life of the Ameri- 
can people. In other words, the author has what might be called the 
“parochial approach,” and he tells the story of his church as though it 
had carried on throughout its three hundred years in America largely in a 
vacuum. 

A few of the more glaring omissions might well be noted. In the first 
place the significance of the great colonial awakening for the Episcopal 
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church seems to have been overlooked, though there are three brief refer- 
ences to it. Devereux Jarratt, the first great American evangelical in the 
American Episcopal church, is barely mentioned and his significance 
entirely missed. The author does not seem to have heard of Mr. W. M. 
Gewehr’s The Great Awakening in Virginia or of Miss Baldwin’s The New 
England Clergy and the American Revolution or of other recent monographs 
which have significance for the re-writing of American church history. 
The period of the Revolution and of the reorganization of the church 
might well have received much more attention; for, as has been pointed 
out by one of the author’s fellow-churchmen, “the evolution of the con- 
stitution is one of the most significant things in the history of this church.” 
There are also several strange omissions in the Bibliography, many of the 
titles that are useful and even well-nigh essential to an understanding of 
the development of the Episcopal church in America failing to appear. 
The period from the Civil War is covered in three brief chapters, an 
indication that the more recent history of the American Episcopal church, 
like all the other major American religious bodies, needs to be given 


special attention. 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 


University of Chicago 


Civilisation and the Growth of Law: A Study of the Relations between Men’s 
Ideas about the Universe and the Institutions of Law and Government. By 
Witt1am A. Rosson. New York: Macmillan, 1935. xv-+354 pages. 
$2.50. 

This book will serve as a suggestive commentary on many of our 
present-day notions about the principles underlying law and government. 
The reviewer’s interest in this subject was first awakened several years 
ago when he heard a locally distinguished member of the judiciary 
oracularly announce to a graduating class at his Alma Mater that law is 
discovered, not made. Clearly the implication was that laws merely ex- 
press in codes for society’s guidance the rationality of the natural order, 
which for that particular spokesman meant also the divine order of the 
universe. Thus law had validity in its own right, once it had been properly 
discovered and enacted into legislation. To break the law was to sin 
against nature and reason; or, to state the thesis from a religious point of 
view, disobedience was a sin against God. Is this a valid philosophy of 
law, whether it is thought of as either natural or divine? 

Dr. Robson’s treatise, while at the outset it sets up no theory to be 
proved, does issue in a very definite conclusion. The method of inquiry 
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is historical. The story of men’s thinking about law from the dawn of 
history to the present time is rapidly but acutely surveyed in the first 
two parts of the book, and on the basis of this survey Part III offers a 
constructive interpretation of “The Nature of Law.” The history of 
thinking on the subject shows how closely men’s religious beliefs, customs, 
and emotions have generally been bound up with, and have influenced the 
shaping of, their legal codes. Even when rationalism had dethroned the 
anthropomorphic deity, it proceeded without hesitation to deify nature as 
the ground of legal inerrancy, or—what amounted to the same thing—to 
demand unquestioning obedience to established codes sanctified by custom. 

Turning to the modern scientific age, our author asks what relation 
subsists between the laws of nature and the laws of man. His conclusion 
is that in the last analysis human thinking is responsible for giving the 
legal aspect to phenomena in both of these spheres. In human society 
laws are rules made by men for the guidance of conduct or the regulation 
of thinking. Thus they need to be grounded in intelligence and shaped in 
accordance with the most adequate knowledge available. ““The old- 
fashioned idea of law as a menacing system of threats and punishments 
is,” we are told, “as obsolete today as the Victorian theology which taught 
religion in terms of a fire-and-brimstone Hell.” On the contrary, the es- 
sential purpose of law is to indicate a direction for valuable action or to 
make a declaration of consequences, and not to superimpose an infallible 
command. It is only a pragmatic creed. As such, it is of necessity always 
in process of becoming and is ultimately a product of human intelligence 
and human will. The result of this interpretation is both a new freedom 
and a new responsibility—a freedom from bondage to supernaturalism 
and tradition, and an obligation to establish a social order that will not dis- 
figure human lives and pervert human values. Education and intelligence 
must be made to prevail over narrow prejudices and rampant emotions. 

The author, who is Reader in Administrative Law at the University of 
London, is chiefly interested in the secular aspects of his subject, but his 
work is also very immediately valuable for religious thinking. The entire 
treatment makes thought-provoking and stimulating reading, whether 
one’s concern is with secular or religious institutions. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 
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ALBRIGHT, L. S. One Hundred Bible Stories: The Gist of the Old Testament in Continuous 
Narrative. Illustrated. New York and London: Harper, 1936. xix+331 pages. 
$2.50. 

The selection of stories begins with Abram’s migration to Palestine and extends 
generously to Herod the Great. The account of creation is appropriately fitted in at a 
point corresponding to early post-Exilic times; not so happy, however, is the inclusion 
here of the narratives of the fall, of Cain and Abel, and of-the flood. It is legitimate to 
inquire, also, whether the narratives of Abraham and the rest of the pentateuchal stories 
should not have been introduced at some point midway in the sequence; but then the 
correct order of treatment of the Old Testament literature is one of the insoluble prob- 
lems of biblical study. The question is of more than academic interest here, however, 
since the course adopted implies that with Abraham we merge into dependable history. 
It is just this failure to discriminate between stories as such and their use as historic 
source material which is one of the most serious weaknesses of this work. The fact that 
the volume apparently had its origin in stories told by the author to his children and 
that, by admission, he has-children in mind in publishing them will not mitigate but 
rather accentuate this responsibility; we have suffered too long under a necessity of 
“unlearning” biblical knowledge. Nor does the demand inject a pedantic element into 
the narration—the objective can be served very simply, really adding to the attractive- 
ness of the narration. An illustration is provided by the statement that Hagar was pro- 
cured in Egypt as one of the maid servants who functioned as part payment for Sarah’s 
outraged honor. Now the statement is quite indefensible historically (for there were 
Egyptians in Palestine long before Abraham, and she could well have been bought in a 
local slave market), and biblically it is gratuitous—there is not a hint of such connec- 
tion. But it is a colorful little detail and quite harmless; if the author wished to use it, 
however, he should have qualified his statement with some word or phrase to make clear 
that he was not giving authentic history but merely embellishing a story. 

There is, unfortunately, much more of this nature, but to pursue it will give an un- 
balanced impression of the book. The Old Testament is a treasure-house of riches for 
our day no less than for an earlier; and any author who realizes this, as Mr. Albright 
does so fully, and undertakes to bring these treasures to our common need is deserving 
of gratitude. The sequence of history which constitutes the plan of the book and pro- 
vides the setting for the successive selections of the literature should offer helpful edu- 
cation. And the stories are told with clarity and simplicity, frequently making large 
use of the biblical wording. The point of view throughout is of that happy combination 
not universally attained: an intellectual liberalism vitalized with religious earnestness. 
The volume is a welcome addition to our popular interpretations of the Old Testament. 
—W. A. Irwin. 


ALLEN, Henry Extsua. The Turkish Transformation: A Study in Social and Religious 
Development. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. ix-+251 pages. $2.50. 
Turkey, being strong as well as independent and quite evidently taking the lead in 

peaceful evolution in the Balkans as well as on the line to Afghanistan, is clearly at the 
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moment for us Westerners the center of interest in Western Asia. Her progress along 
many lines, internally as well as externally, is astonishingly rapid, so rapid that it is 
unpleasant to some Westerners, by no means to the Italians only. The unevenness of 
growth of a nation that has long lain dormant, that in its new phase has scarcely entered 
its teens, gives it at times a comic-opera aspect, easy for the sneering caricaturist to 
exploit. On the other hand, the sound advance under the energetic and, on the whole, 
very wise leadership of the Ghazi moves at such a pace that any crosscut picture of it 
antiquates as rapidly as yesterday’s newspaper. 

Fully conscious of all this and successfully avoiding the pitfalls in his way, Henry E. 
Allen, starting from a Doctor’s dissertation in the University of Chicago, here presents 
such a crosscut, the interest centering in religious and educational development. Every 
American alive to world-affairs and to the fact that his country is a part of and not apart 
from a greater human world should read this book. Widespread ignorance and deadly 
apathy in America toward a new vitality in Western Asia, especially in new Turkey, 
comparable to the Japan of fifty and seventy-five years ago, will thus find itself gently 
and pleasantly led into new light and necessary knowledge. If America does not wake 
up thus and now, it will soon be too late. 

The one defect of the book, and in this case it is so slight as to be in some aspects a 
quality, is the author’s lack of knowledge of the language of the land he describes. No 
amount of help from others can quite make good this deficiency. If America is to arrive 
and to assume its full réle in world-affairs, it must learn to see wholly with its own eyes. 
To do this it must have presently its own school of modern Asiatic studies, which will 
include languages, history, and culture, especially culture, not merely aestheticizing 
art and newspaper or magazine reports.—M. SPRENGLING. 


BaRON, SALO W., and ALEXANDER, Marx (edd.). Jewish Studies in Memory of George 
A. Kohut (1874-1933). (Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation.) New York: 
Bloch, 1935. xciiit++614 pages+ Hebrew section (148 pages). $7.50. 

The present volume, besides a memoir of Kohut by Rabbi S. S. Wise and a bibliog- 
raphy of his writings by E. D. Coleman, contains a variety of articles on many themes. 
In the field of liturgy and poetry there is an article by Ellbogen (Berlin) on a hymn of 
Kalir; by Lauterbach (Cincinnati) on the ‘‘Kapparot Ritual”; by Davidson (New York) 
on a poem by Saadja; by Yellin (Jerusalem) on some poems by Israel Najara (sixteenth 
century). 

The articles on philosophy include ‘‘Saadja’s Time-Argument,”’ by Diesendruck 
(Cincinnati); ““Crescas on Freedom of the Will,” by Guttmann (Jerusalem); “‘Averroes 
on Aristotle,” by Husic (Philadelphia); “Israeli on Internal Senses,”’ by Wolfson (Cam- 
bridge). In history there is an article on “‘Benisch’s Project for Palestinian Colonization 
(1842),” by Baron (New York), and one on “Economic Transformation of Polish 
Jewry,” by Friedmann (Lodz). There are a number of valuable biblical articles by 
Bewer (New York), Blau (Budapest), Gandz (New York), Heller (Budapest), Skoss 
(Philadelphia), Torrey (New Haven), and Torczyner (Jerusalem). 

R. Travers Herford contributes an interesting article on ‘‘Minim,” dealing with the 
question of whether the term referred to Judeo-Christians, to gnostics, or to sectaries in 
general. He concludes that originally, when the Judeo-Christians observed the Jewish 
ritual and merely added to their observances the belief that Jesus was the Messiah, no 
particular opposition was made to them (since, e.g., Rabbi Akiba believed that Bar 
Kochba was the Messiah), and the term “‘Minim” was not specifically applied to them. 
But when the gentile Christians increased and the doctrine of the messiahship of Jesus 
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was heightened into a divine status, the opposition to the Christians increased and they 
came to be considered the Minim (sectaries) par excellence. 

Lauterbach’s article on the Kapparot ceremony is radical yet convincing. By a 
study of the various versions of the text of that ritual he concludes that the ceremony 
was originally an invocation to the satanic hosts. 

The entire book constitutes a valuable collection of important essays in the field of 
Judaica and Hebraica and takes a worthy place among the Festschriften published 
hitherto.—SoLomon B. FREEHOF. 

Biome, F. Die Opfermaterie in Babylonien und Israel. Rome: Pontificio Instituto Bib- 
lico, 1934. 467 pages. 87 lire. 

The author of this volume has contributed a most timely and valuable study. Its 
value is vastly increased by the objectivity of his method and by the exhaustiveness of 
his careful compilation of materials. He has searched through a great mass of Baby- 
lonian records bearing directly on the cultic aspects of that culture and has not neg- 
lected the valuable materials which are imbedded in what he calls “accidental sources,” 
such as royal inscriptions, political archives, and judicial and business documents. 
Avoiding as far as possible vexed problems of literary criticism, he has brought together 
all the evidence which may be gleaned from the pages of the Old Testament concerning 
the materials used in sacrificial rites and has related them to the practice of Babylonia. 
As a result, this volume will be of invaluable assistance for the study of the cultus 
technique of the dominant religion of the Hebrews. 

The timeliness of the volume must be apparent to all who are interested in fostering 
a cultural-anthropological approach to the study of Holy Writ. Although the author 
has rigidly maintained an objective attitude and has not committed himself to the 
propagation of any theory, it becomes clear, as one works through his often tedious 
pages, that the Hebrew cultus is in some sense genetically related to the Babylonian 
systems. The volume seems to emphasize, then, the involvement of Israel in the cath- 
olic culture pattern of the surrounding civilized world. It substantiates the impression 
that the priestly literature of the Old Testament, although it may have reached its 
present form only at a late stage of the social evolution, actually reflects a great deal of 
the most ancient way of life in Palestine. 

The very revealing contrasts between the cultic practice of the two regions also 
illustrate what the author describes as the “‘spiritualization’” of Israelitic sacrificial 
rites. Although the Hebrew system was based upon that of the world, there were 
critical elements in Hebrew society which transformed the pattern, breathing into it a 
more adequate philosophy. But those who were impressed with the social value of the 
cultic instrument were strong enough to preserve it as an effective system. 

Though this bulky volume is devoted to a rather narrow aspect of the Hebrew reli- 
gious evolution, it will be of immense service to all who work in that field —WILLIAM 
C. GRAHAM. 

CapMAN, S. PARKES. Adventure for Happiness. New York: Macmillan, 1935. 312 
pages. $1.90. 

Like Ambassadors of God, S. Parkes Cadman’s new book, Adventure for Happiness, 
is not exactly light reading. I dare say that only people with an interest in the phi- 
losophy of happiness will be attracted to this book. One has to use some gray matter to 
comprehend it. Indeed, the book might have been written by a professor of philosophy. 
The names of Hume, Hegel, Plato, Aristotle, Mill, Bentham, and others play tag 
through its pages. The Index is crowded with various and sundry names of people who 
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have contemplated the problem of happiness. Again and again the author returns to 
his theme, “It cannot be too often asserted that happiness is a state of mind secured by 
one’s own endeavor.” 

No one hears or reads S. Parkes Cadman without admiring the resources of his 
mind. It is stocked to overflowing. Without any apparent effort he weaves in and out 
of the pages of his book arm in arm with the seers of the ages. His Bibliography of 
thirty-five items will be valuable for anyone reading in this field. What an admirable 
chapter is his “Happiness and Literature”! Here we are permitted a peek into S. Parkes 
Cadman’s library. Some other chapters are on ‘(Happiness and Imagination,” “Happi- 
ness and Music,” “Happiness and Art,” “Happiness and Religion”—a total of fifteen 
chapters in all. 

Laymen should read such a book as this to see the mental furnishings of a preacher’s 
mind. Preachers should read it to stimulate further their own thinking on the problems 
of happiness, which, Aristotle said, is the goal of every man. S. Parkes Cadman beauti- 
fully states, ‘Happiness can be extracted from a modest, dutiful, and moralized way of 
living. Not greater wealth, wherein there is much deceit; assuredly far less poverty; 
and the wholesome joys derived from mutual service freely rendered because it is 
personality’s choicest expression—these are the requisites of an agreeable and useful 
life.’ —LIONEL CROCKER. 


CALKINS, RayMonp. Religion and Life. New York: Harper, 1935. 115 pages. $1.00. 
This is the forty-first book in the Harper’s “Monthly Pulpit Series.” Since 1912 Dr. 
Calkins has been minister of the First Church (Congregational), Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The first sermon gives the title to the book. The other nine are: ‘The Mean- 
ing of Faith,” “Inquiring in His Temple,” “Jairus’ Daughter,” ‘The Finality of 
Christ,” “Rhythm and Life,” “The Song of Solomon,” “Spiritual Efficiency,” ‘“The 
Radicalism of Jesus,” and “No More Sea.’ These sermons grapple with everyday 
problems. Dr. Calkins does not talk about abstractions but about realities, concrete 
things. As an example (remember he is talking to folk in Cambridge, perhaps college 
professors and students) I quote the following: “If we look into the lives of many men 
who are saying today that faith to them has no reality, we will find that this is all too 
often due to the partial and exclusive life of the intellectual interest, of scientific 
scrutiny which they are living, where reason of a certain kind is made everything, and 
the rest of man made nothing. For these men the way to faith is the way to life. In 
order to have more faith, it is necessary to have more man. Let them become as tender- 
hearted as they are cool-headed; let them become as broadminded as they are keen and 
deductive in their logic; let them deal as much with living men as with dead things; let 
them admit as facts in their experience the aspirations and demands of the soul as well 
as the ways of beetles and the movements of the stars, and faith will begin to be real, 
for it is in proportion as one lives that one believes.”” Besides pointing to the directness 
of these remarks, I would call attention to the closely knit form of expression. This 
same compact style characterizes all these sermons. Such sermons as these find a market 
because they help people to find the abundant life. We cannot all profit by the preach- 
ing of such men as listeners but we can by being readers.—LIONEL CROCKER. 
Descogs, PEDRO. Praelectiones theologiae naturalis: Cours de Théodicée, Tomus se- 
cundus: De Dei cognoscibilitate. IJ. Paris: Gabriel Beauschesne et Fils, 1935. 926 
pages. Paper: Fr. 112. 
The first volume of this monumental work by the Jesuit professor at the Scholasticat 
de Jersey was hailed as one of the most fertile, thoroughgoing, and well-organized 
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theodicies of recent Roman Catholic scholarship. The second volume is a worthy com- 
panion in the projected three-volume work. 

In view of modern philosophical preoccupation with the problem of knowledge this 
work on the knowability of God gains added significance because Father Descogs re- 
views critically from the Thomist-Aristotelian position the arguments of Blondel, Le 
Roy, and Bergson, as well as those of the contemporary atheists. Against this back- 
ground he builds up the familiar constructive argument of Thomism, examining first 
the notions of perfection and infinitude as applied to God and finally the analogical 
knowledge of the nature of God. 

Protestant scholars will be especially interested in his critical comments on such 
well-known men as Bergson and William James, Samuel Alexander and Whitehead, 
Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, Hocking and Pringle-Pattison, Einstein and H. Poincaré, 
Leuba and John B. Watson, Sellars and Rashdall and Royce. The list suggests the 
breadth of the author’s acquaintance with non-Catholic thought in our day; though the 
actual treatment of “atheism in the United States” will prove amusing rather than 
instructive, being based mainly on an article on the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism!—E. E. AUBREY. 


ELERT, WERNER. Karl Barth’s Index der verbotenen Biicher. K6BERLE, ADOLF. Kirch- 
liche Selbstbesinnung und Lebensgestaltung. ALTHAUS, PAUL. Kirche und Staat nach 
lutherischer Lehre. (Numbers 2, 3, and 4, respectively, in the series ‘“Theologia 
Militans.”) Leipzig: A. Deichertschen, 1935. 22, 18, 31 pages. Pfg. 60, 45, 80. 
These three little books, hardly more than pamphlets, are part of the attempt of 

German church leaders to make Lutheranism an active force in social and political life. 

They are written in a hortatory and even controversial spirit and are of interest chiefly 

for the evidence they afford of the inner struggle which it costs the German mind to 

adapt itself to the new régime. One does not need to be in agreement with the theology 
of Karl Barth to feel that the attack on him by Professor Elert is very unfair. He 
accuses Barth of setting up an “Index’’ because he says that the books of nature and of 
history are not to be compared with the book of revelation. Proceeding to the con- 
clusion that Barth has no use for the world of science or of human experience, the author 
has little difficulty in suggesting that this is a dangerously other-worldly attitude to 
take in a time of stress. Barth’s own courageous stand on the politics of this world is 
not mentioned. Professor Kéberle has a more moderate attitude, but his book does 
little more than make the statement that the chief danger to religion is aloofness rather 
than concern with politics. He does not explain in detail what a critically Christian 
examination of politics might mean. Professor Althaus devotes himself to making dis- 
tinctions. As Christians we must protest against the state’s absolutism, not its totali- 
tarianism, which is quite different. Church and state both have a right to educate the 
youth, but though there may be many educators, there can be but one education. 

Further, if education is one, it is because the “folk” is one. The state gives us a chance 

to realize our own blood-brotherhood, and for this the church must give thanks. What 

the Jews must do is not stated.—J. S. BIxLer. 

Evans-WENTz, W. Y. (ed.). Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines: or Seven Books of Wis- 
dom of the Great Path (according to the Late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English 
rendering). New York: Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
1935. Xxiv-+389 pages. $6.00. 

Those who would profit most by the reading of this volume should study it in con- 
nection with the author’s previous works on Tibetan Yoga, The Tibetan Book of the 
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Dead (1927) and Tibet's Great Yogi Milarepa (1928). Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines 
consists of seven texts rendered into English. The author assumes the rdéle of editor and 
calls the late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup his guru, or spiritual teacher, and the trans- 
lator. Throughout, the work is characterized by introductory sections, translation, and 
numerous and extended footnotes. The impression left from reading the whole is of a 
work not free from propaganda. Further, the secrets revealed are scanty. Yoga here is 
to a considerable extent engaged in the production of visualizations of divine and other 
forms as essentially empty, the aim being to produce the realization of the one only real. 
The whole of sangsaric existence is in the end just nirvana. A good deal of the imagery is 
of the Indian Tantric type, and the elements of the Hatha Yoga are frequently almost 
on the surface. Mixed with this are a good deal of Bon, pre-Buddhistic Tibetan religious 
ideas. The imagery is largely of the Buddhistic sort. Attention might be called to the 
portions of the study which deal with the “After-Death-State” and the sections con- 
cerned with occult practices relating to the mystic sacrifice of one’s own body in the 
drama of the CA/éd. Other aspects of this mystery apply to the exorcism of demoniac 
possession. Read with discrimination, the work is of much value. The General Intro- 
duction is comprehensive. One could wish for a translation of Tibetan and Sanskrit 
technical terms into other than analogous Western words. The author has made the 
study of these materials the work of years and has met and lived with adepts all along 


the northern borders of India and in Tibet itself. There is an extended Index.—GEORGE 
W. Briccs. 


Finptay, J. ALEXANDER. A Portrait of Peter. New York: Abingdon Press, 1935. 214 
pages. $1.25. 

Devotional talks with a minimum of critical basis on the figure of Peter which is 
derived by much harmonizing and idealization from the several New Testament refer- 
ences to him and sources ascribed to him constitute this little book. Doubtless this will 
pass for scholarship among the devout folk such as those to whom the addresses were 


originally given, but it would appear to be regrettable that a competent homilist is 
willing to offer such slight fare to these people-—DoNnaLp W. RIDDLE. 


Fiec, Epmunp. Jesus: Told by the Wandering Jew. (Trans. by Phyllis Mégroz.) New 

York: Dutton, 1934. 336 pages. $3.00. 

This must be classified as one of the romantic and fictitious lives of Christ. It is 
glibly interesting but in no sense profound. The particular scheme by which the author 
secures dramatic attention is to present the story as a dialogue between himself and 
the “Wandering Jew,” who is explained in the dialogue as damned to his fate because 
he refused to carry Jesus’ cross for him. The narrator was, back of this, none other 
than the paralytic let down before Jesus as told in the gospel story. There are several 
ingenious synchronizations and motivations with nearly the entire range of gospel 
stories included in one way or another. Considerable topographical information and 
local color are introduced. The story, however, fails to carry conviction; it is too plainly 
propaganda, although the author attempts to conceal this. It cannot be said that it 
contributes anything of importance or of value—Donatp W. RIpDLE. 

GARVIE, ALFRED E. The Fatherly Rule of God. New York: Abingdon Press, 1935. 256 
pages. $1.25. 

The title of Dr. Garvie’s book is, in my judgment, a misnomer. One opens it expect- 
ing a treatise on theology and finds, after the first chapter, a discussion of the relations 
of church and state. It was prepared in connection with the Oxford Ecumenical Con- 
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ference on church, community, and state to be held in 1937. The author explains that 
the title was chosen to suggest the idea of the divine sovereignty without the repellent 
connotation often attached to that term. 

The motif which runs through the book is the distinction between the sociological 
and the soteriological aspects of the church. It is the second which the author regards 
as the true function of the church. When the state claims absolute authority in the 
total life of man, it is only as the object and organ of God’s saving activity that the 
church can resist attack or save society. 

Nevertheless, the book contains much good sociology. There are chapters on the 
necessity and nature of society, the function of the state, the mission of the church, the 
issues which emerge in conflict and in co-operation between them, the relations of 
conscience to law and of Christian universalism to political internationalism. It is writ- 
ten with clarity and directness and reveals a rich background of both theological and 
political knowledge.—GerEorGIA HARKNESS. 


GrirFitus, OLtve M. Religion and Learning: A Study in English Presbyterian Thought 
JSrom the Bartholomew Ejections (1662) to the Foundation of the Unitarian Movement. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1935. vilit-202 pages. $4.50. 
The recurrent modernist movement in Christian theology finds acute illustration in 

this study of English Presbyterian thought from 1662, when the Act of Uniformity 

caused the ejection of dissenting ministers from the Established Church, to the founda- 
tion of the Unitarian movement one hundred and fifty years later. The three grave 
intellectual problems that drove these Presbyterian Calvinists to the reconstruction of 
their faith were: the breakdown of Aristotelianism under the impact of scientific experi- 
mentation; the large place given to reason in the nature of God and man instead of the 
subordination of the intellect to the will; and the mechanistic interpretation of person- 
ality. The resultant harmonization between Christian faith and these contemporary 

secular theories resulted in a private and rationalist interpretation of Scripture, a 

Socinian Christology (Arianism was tentatively adopted but ultimately rejected), and 

Arminian views of human nature and ability. These points are elaborately documented 

and substantially maintained. 

The author does not raise the question as to why this particular group of Presby- 
terians, some eighteen hundred in number, attempted to come to terms with their 
intellectual environment, whereas others, such as the Independents, facing the same 
crisis of ejection held uncritically to an extremely conservative and rigid orthodoxy. 
The fact is, however, that the Presbyterians declined to handle the crisis by retreat to 
the past. Instead, they valiantly endeavored to reinterpret their religious system in the 
light of the new knowledge of their time. They were modernists. 

The study ends indefinitely and lamely in the Unitarianism of the early nineteenth 
century at the point where the Presbyterian Unitarians showed themselves in their turn 
insensitive to the still newer issues raised by the appearance of individualism, romanti- 
cism, and Kant’s moral approach to religion. The limits set to this study make it appear 
that this modernist movement had run its course. The impression is left upon the reader 
that it now assumed a reactionary réle, as though incapable of the effort of assimilating 
fresh ideas. But only the arbitrary cessation of the study at this particular chrono- 
logical point justifies such a conclusion. As a matter of fact, the Unitarian movement 
goon entered upon what might be called its second, or nineteenth-century, phase, in 
which adjustment was made to the philosophical insights just mentioned. To remedy 
a defective impression of this kind is not the business of the historian of particular 
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movements who perforce confines himself to the details of the subject matter under 

discussion. In this undertaking Olive Griffiths has presented an illuminating and much- 

needed piece of research which the general church historian with his wider perspectives 

will fit into the larger moving-picture of the development of religious thought.—A. C. 

McGIFFERT, JR. 

HARTSHORNE, CHARLES, and WEIss, Paut (eds.). Collected Papers of Charles Sanders 
Peirce. (“Scientific Metaphysics,” Vol. VI.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. 462 pages. $5.00. 

The sixth volume of the papers of C. S. Peirce is in many ways the most interesting 
of all. Most of the essays are concerned with metaphysical and logical problems such 
as tychism, synechism, the logic of continuity, mind and matter, unity and plurality, 
essence and existence, sufficient being, and modes of existence. Half the time the style 
is technical, the other half it is colloquial, but always it is instructive. Not the least 
interesting are the observations on religion such as the following: ‘“‘Let a man drink in 
such thoughts as come to him in contemplating the physico-psychical universe without 
any special purpose of his own..... He will ask himself whether or not there really is 
a God. If he allows instinct to speak, and searches his own heart, he will at length find 
that he cannot help believing it.”” Or we may ask whether “the superhuman courage 
which such contemplation has conferred upon priests who go to pass their lives with 
lepers and refuse all offers of rescue is mere silly fanaticism, the passion of a baby, or 
whether it is strength derived from the power of the truth. Now the only guide to the 
answer to this question lies in the power of the passion of love which more or less over- 
masters every agnostic scientist and everybody who seriously and deeply considers the 
universe.” Again, “We, one and all of us, have an instinct to pray, and this fact con- 
stitutes an invitation from God to pray. And in fact there is found to be. . . . in prayer 
great spiritual good and moral strength.””—J. S. BrxLer. 


Huck, A. A Synopsis of the First Three Gospels. (oth ed. [rev. by Hans Lietzmann]; 
English ed. by Frank Leslie Cross.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1936. 
xx-+213 pages. M. 4.80. 

English-reading users of the Huck harmony of the Synoptic Gospels will welcome 
this edition by Lietzmann and Cross. Lietzmann, on taking over responsibility for it, 
has re-worked the Prolegomena and has added greatly to the critical apparatus, in 
certain sections reporting textual evidence in full. The Greek is printed in a beautiful 
type. Doubtless the chief virtue of the work is that by extensive reprinting of identical 
sections all the materials of each of the three gospels are presented in the order of each 
gospel (the well-informed will be aware that the chief difficulty in this is furnished by 
the Gospel of Matthew). The German and English editions were planned together, so 
that section headings are given in both German and English. Of course, the basic fault 
of this harmony is that it is based upon the Tischendorf text; this is what makes so full 
a textual apparatus necessary. Many critical problems would simply not appear were 
another text used. It seems to the reviewer that the work is less efficient because the 
units of comparison are too extensive; the most efficient harmony by sacrificing para- 
graphing can present line and word units so that a glance will suffice to show the com- 
parative relationship.—DoNnaLp W. RIDDLE. 


Kacawa, ToyourKko. A Grain of Wheat. New York: Harper, 1936. 150 pages. $1.00. 


The translation of a novel which has already run through two hundred editions and 
attained the enormous sale of over a million and a quarter copies in Japan. It is the 
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story of a life, cut prematurely short through self-consuming service, which fell like a 
grain of wheat into the ground but brought forth fruit by making effective a project of 
social and economic reconstruction in a secluded mountain village—a project about 
which the hero and his friends had dreamed. It is more than a novel. It is a portrayal 
of the poverty and distress of the masses, the virtues and vices which are native to 
them, and of Kagawa’s proposal to elevate rural life and solve Japan’s problem of 
subsistence through co-operative self-help, which combines modern methods with the 
spirit of the gospel in increasing the productivity of forest and soil—ArcnIBALD G. 
BAKER. 


KITTEL, GERHARD (ed.). Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. (Band III: 
Double-Section 2/3.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1936. Sold on subscription only. M. 
5.80. 

Kittel’s re-writing of the old Cramer extends now to the word Jambres. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the present section is a long article on the word theos, the work 
divided among Kleinknecht, Quell, Stauffer, and Kuhn. It is an excellent study, apply- 
ing comparative and historical methods with a minimum of merely literary analysis. 
Very properly the approach is made through the Hellenic and Hellenistic backgrounds, 
with these and the Hebrew and Jewish materials handled as religious concepts ever 
changing in evolution. Very properly the Christian contributions are shown to be in 
distinction from, even though in part outgrowths of, Jewish conceptions. The polar 
forces are shown to be the implications of ethical monotheism in the Jewish conceptions 
and the particular trends which were caused by the use of Jesus as a religious object 
by the early Christians. 

One cannot avoid noting the failure of the Wérterbuch to include several important 
studies which were promised as forthcoming but not actually appearing as successive 
sections are published.—DoNALp W. RIDDLE. 


Kocu, JosEpuus (ed.). Durandi de S. Porciano O.P. quaestio de natura cognitionis (II 
Sent. [A] D. 3 Q 5) et disputatio cum anonymo quodam necnon determinatio Hervei 
natalis O.P. (Quol. 111 Q. 8). Munster: Aschendorffsche, 1935. 78 pages. Rm. 1.20. 
Dr. Koch presents, with a short Preface on the manuscripts and early editions, three 

little treatises by early fourteenth-century Dominican scholastics on aspects of the 

question of the nature of knowledge. Two of these are by Durand de Saint-Pourgain 

and the third by the Breton disciple of Thomas Aquinas, Hervé de Nedillac.—J. T. 

MCNEILL. 

Moutar-KatirjocGLou, Maumoup. La sagesse coranique. Paris: Geuthner, 1935. 261 
pages. 

This book, in spite of obvious defects which it would be unnecessary and wrong to 
point out in detail, has a distinct value all its own. It is the work of a Turkish general 
and statesman of the old school, who died rather suddenly as late as March 18, 1935. 
He was a friend of the great French scholar, Louis Massignon, and dedicated this work 
to him. The work is well characterized by Massignon’s words on page 7: “He had been 
able during his last weeks to correct the definitive text of these pages which he cherished 
greatly. They constitute, in fact, a sort of spiritual testament: the last message of a 
Turkish statesman, addressed not only to his intimates, but to the entire new youth of 
his country.” 

A brief Introduction precedes a choice of passages from the Koran in French trans- 
lation. These passages represent what appeared to the author to be the most essential 
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and meaningful thought of Islam and constitute in themselves the heart of the book. 
A few simple notes are then followed by a brief synoptic exposition of the teachings of 
the Koran. Brief indexes close the volume. 

As a study of early Islam the book would have but little value. Such it is not and 
was not intended to be. But if one would discover what sort of a power Islam and the 
Koran are even today in the mind and life of a fine Turkish gentleman, one would have 
to go far to find a better book.—M. SPRENGLING. 


PERK, IOANNES. Synopsis latina quattuor evangeliorum secundum Vulgatam editionem. 

Paderborn: F. Schoeningh, 1935. xxxvi+160 pages. Rm. 3.80. 

This Roman Catholic harmony of the four gospels contains numerous helps for the 
student: maps, chronological tables, etc. It quotes the pronouncements of the church 
on many critical questions in regard to the gospels. It is “harmonistic” to an extreme 
degree.—E. C. CoLWELL. 


Roserts, C. H. (ed.). An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Ry- 
lands Library. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1935. 34 pages. Half a 
crown. 

In 1920 B. P. Grenfell purchased some papyri in Egypt for the John Rylands Library 
of Manchester. The responsibility for the publication of these documents was assumed 
by A. S. Hunt who—shortly before his death in 1934—passed the responsibility on to 
C. D. Roberts. In the present brief monograph Mr. Roberts publishes a distinguished 
item from that collection of papyri acquired by the library sixteen years ago: a frag- 
mentary page of the Gospel of John which is assigned on paleographical grounds to the 
first half of the second century. 

It contains John 18:31-33, 37-38, and in its one significant variant (the reading 
“again into the Praetorium” in 18:33) it agrees with BCD Lat. Arm. Pal. Syr. and 
Westcott and Hort against Sinaiticus Tatian, Sah, Pesh, and Tischendorf. The varia- 
tion is one of word-order only and is not of tremendous importance; therefore, the dis- 
tinctive feature of this papyrus is its date. If the editor’s view that it was written before 
A.D. 150 is sound (and he cites such experts as Kenyon, Schubart, and Bell as agreeing), 
this is the earliest Christian document in existence. 

But it is exactly in regard to date that a study of literary papyrus hands encounters 
difficulties. The scarcity of dated material for comparison and the stereotyped nature 
of the script make anything more than approximate dating very difficult. The wise 
reader will, therefore, hesitate to base any important argument on the exact decade in 
which this papyrus was written; he will even hesitate to close the door on the possibility 
that it may be later than A.D. 150. 

Its fragmentary nature greatly reduces its value to us. It was probably part of a 
leafbook (not a roll) which contained only the Gospel of John, and it comes from Middle 
Egypt. To this reviewer it seems obvious that there is nothing in the appearance of a 
codex of the Gospel of John in Middle Egypt before a.p. 150 (?) to change any of the 
present positions of scholarship as the date, authorship, or text of the Fourth Gospel. 

The reader should be warned that the attestation given by the editor on John 18:33 
is so partial and vague as to be misleading. References to “one of the Syrian versions” 
and “another Syriac version’’ are inexcusable in a scholarly work. The former is the 
Palestinian Syriac lectionary, the latter White’s alleged ‘‘Philoxenian” (actually the 
Harclensian). But the evidence of the Peshitto is ignored, as is the Latin, although the 
Armenian is cited. “Other MSS” are cited in support of the papyrus only, although 
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“other MSS” also support the rival reading of Sinaiticus. Finally, the evidence for the 
omission of “again” is ignored.—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


RUSSELL, DANIEL. Preaching the Apocalypse. New York: Abindgon Press, 1935. 254 
pages. $2.00. 

When a minister ventures today upon expository preaching, it must seem ungracious 
for the biblicist to evaluate his work on the basis of his particular field of specialization. 
Indeed, it might be supposed that the biblicist should at least offer him all possible en- 
couragement, since there is so little expository preaching in these days. The book here 
reviewed is certainly substantial as sermons go. The reviewer is not minded to object 
because the critical viewpoint of the preacher is not one that he can share, nor does he 
regard it as particularly important that such scholarly aid as the preacher has had is 
rather outmoded. Nevertheless, the book is not one over which a critical biblicist can 
wax enthusiastic. One feels that the preacher has taken the Apocalypse as a book and 
has refracted it through his sermons as a piece of literature; the vital religion which 
caused the book to be written is not refracted. That is where these sermons fail. Then, 
too, the preacher passes all too easily from the subject matter of the Apocalypse to the 
religious questions of his hearers. These questions are always personal and individual; 
how could a true exposition of the Apocalypse miss the social and political forces which 
were basic in the seer’s situation? The final effect is that the dramatic grandeur of the 
original is tamed in the narrow realm of the personal religion of a modern congrega- 
tion—DOonaLp W. RIDDLE. 


SCHINDLER, Hans. Barth und Overbeck. Gotha: Klotz, 1936. 155 pages. Rm. 4.50. 

At several points in his published works Barth refers to the influence exerted on him 
by Franz Overbeck, of Basel. Dr. Schindler examines this reference and questions 
Barth’s right to claim that he and Overbeck stand in the same line of succession. Over- 
beck criticized Christianity’s connection with culture, as does Barth, but Overbeck 
reached a skeptical conclusion with regard to all religion, Christianity included, while 
Barth is skeptical about religion in general only in order to point to Christianity’s 
distinction from religion in general. If Barth is actually a follower of Overbeck, his 
theology must be the final skepticism to which Overbeck’s work pointed. Dr. Schindler 
hints that if Barth were wholly logical he would be such a thoroughgoing skeptic. In 
his attempt to save Christianity from all relativizing processes he has taken from it all 
connection with history, including the historical Jesus. God and man have thus been 
completely separated from each other. But under the stress of political events Barth 
has corrected his own negative tendencies, and, by being forced to show that religious 
authority is not vested in state or race or national group, he has brought out clearly 
the possibility of a revelation to the individual man here and now. He has thus retained 
his sense of the urgency of the Christian demand without allowing it to be associated 
merely with apocalyptic clouds and power. This is not only one of the most recent but 
one of the most discriminating books on Barth yet to appear.—J. S. BrxLer. 


ScHREIBER, GeorG (ed.). Wallfahrt und Volkstum in Geschichte und Leben. (‘‘Forschun- 
gen zur Volkskunde,” Nos. 16-17.) Diisseldorf: L. Schwann, 1935. xv-+297 pages 
and 4 plates. Rm. ro. 

This admirable survey of pilgrimage is particularly concerned with the aspects re- 
flecting the life and attitudes of the folk. Georg Schreiber’s introductory essay (pp. 
1-183) supplies a firm foundation for the subsequent more specialized studies. Schreiber 
reviews the changing attitudes toward pilgrimage from about the beginning of the 
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twelfth century. The Cluniac reforms mark a stage in the development, and the Rituale 
Romanum (1614), with its substitution of a blessing upon the traveler for a formal bene- 
diction on the pilgrim and his belongings, is another milestone. Political and cultural 
changes, notably the period of Enlightenment, alter the outward form of pilgrimage, 
but not its fundamental nature. Many aspects of modern pilgrimage are understood 
only in the light of the historical development. Schreiber’s essay is noteworthy among 
other things for its abundant suggestions for further study.' To be sure, many of the 
problems he names cannot be undertaken on this side of the Atlantic Ocean. A feasible 
task, however, would be the study of the pilgrimage as penance in the light of the saint’s 
legend (p. 18). Here Tannhiuser’s journey to Rome might possibly have been men- 
tioned. Another suggestion lies in the unwritten chapter of the popular attitude toward 
the Turks in the late Middle Ages and Renaissance. On the phrase “Schrecklauten”’ 
(p. 41) see Neil C. Brooks, Modern Language Notes, XI (1925), 76-79. Schreiber’s com- 
ments on the survival of the customs and ideas of pilgrimage among non-Catholics are 
interesting. The Pilgrim Fathers (pp. 160-61) and later emigrants preserved many de- 
tails of the true pilgrimage. His remarks on literary allusions to pilgrimages deal chiefly 
with the periods of Enlightenment and Romanticism. He might have mentioned the 
medieval pilgrims’ song, “In Gottes Namen fahren wir.” It might be said that two 
revivals of interest in the Holy Coat at Treves—one in the twelfth and one in the 
fifteenth century—preceded the burst of controversial pamphlets in 1844 (p. 124). Ina 
second essay (pp. 184-216) J. P. Steffes treats pilgrimage from the point of view of the 
historian of religion. The following essays discuss the legal aspects of medieval pil- 
grimage (pp. 217-42), bring new documents for the history of pilgrimages to Rome in 
the Jubilee Year (pp. 243-57) and for the history of passes given to German pilgrims in 
Spain (pp. 258-65), and review the purposes and history of pilgrimages made by the 
naked (pp. 266-72). The final essay (pp. 273-80) is an all-too-brief discussion of the 
significance of pilgrimage in modern German (primarily Austrian) life. The customs 
and symbols are, thinks the author, gone beyond recovery, but the idea underlying 
pilgrimage is still alive and the creation of new symbols is active. Pilgrimages are being 
undertaken in growing numbers by the residents of great cities, notably Vienna, and 
the expansion of interest has been marked since 1930. A fuller discussion would have 
been very welcome. The Bibliography (pp. 281-88), although including some extrane- 
ous material, is very satisfactory. The book is admirably printed —ARrcHER TAYLOR. 


Swersky, D. Les origines des légendes musulmanes dans le Coran et dans les vies des 
prophétes. Paris: Geuthner, 1933. 161 pages. Fr. 100. 


This is a worthy and useful book, though naturally and perhaps not quite uninten- 
tionally somewhat onesided and lacking in critical acumen. It is, perhaps, the title 
which is somewhat misleading, giving rise to the impression that what is promised is 
only partially fulfilled. 

What Sidersky has really done is to cite and present more fully than has been done 
the Jewish parallels to Moslem legends of the prophets from the vast mass of medieval 
Jewish literature. Therein lies the chief value of his book. 

He speaks, indeed, of other sources of the Moslem massa perdita as well, and adds 
material from such other sources. But he does not know the non-Jewish material nearly 
so well, and it might have been better to omit it altogether or to limit himself to refer- 
ences, which might have been fuller. 


* See, €.g., pp. § n. I, 32 N. 3, etc. 
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The lack of critical acumen appears in a number of factors. For Mohammed himself 
Sidersky, though he refers in a note to Richard Bell and Tor Andrae, does not realize or 
distinguish the three fairly distinct periods in his development, which, with the work of 
Wellhausen, Caebani, Lammens, Rudolph, and the authors named, stand out in in- 
creasing clarity: his beginnings under Christian influence; his progress in contact with 
Judaism; his turn away from both to Arab nationalism as the wmmi (not the illiterate, 
but the nationalistic) prophet. For the Moslem material the earlier works of Ka ‘b al- 
Ahbar, ‘Ubaid (<Abid) ibn Sharya, Wahb ibn Munabbih, etc., are almost wholly neg- 
lected, while the late and unreliable al-Kissai bulks unduly large. In this connection it 
may be stated in passing that, aside from other deficiencies in an absolutely necessary 
Index, this last Arabic author is listed under a of the article a/ instead of K, where one 
naturally looks for him. On the Jewish side a more critical characterization of, e.g., 
the Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer and of the Sepher Hayaschar might have been given. 

The use of European literature on the subject leaves considerable to be desired. 
Most astonishing of all is the omission from even so much as mention of M. Lidzbarski, 
De propheticis, quae dicuntur, legundis Arabicis. Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1893), from an 
intensive use of which Sidersky’s book might have profited greatly. Did the author not 
know this first fruit of the labors of the lamented Lidzbarski? Littmann and his brilliant 
product, Paret, should likewise have been at least mentioned. 

Of course, even Lidzbarski, completed more than forty years ago, is neither complete 
nor quite modern. If he had lived and resumed or continued his work, he would surely 
in these days have raised the question of Manichaean influence in these curious stories 
of a long line of prophets, of whom Mohammed, in orthodox Islam, is the “seal,” while 
heretical Shiism carried the line right on down to points that vary with circumstances. 
The problem does not seem to have occurred to Sidersky.—M. SPRENGLING. 


SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE, FRIEDR. Ekklesia, III: Die mitteleuropdischen Linder; die Alt- 
katholische Kirche. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1935. 151 pages. Rm. 6.50; on subscrip- 
tion Rm. 4.50. 

The editor of this admirable series writes a twenty-page Foreword to the present 
number in which he offers a general interpretation of the Old Catholic movement on 
the basis of Ignatz von Déllinger’s statement of its mission. He summarizes Ddllinger’s 
explanation of the three aims of the movement in the phrases: “‘its fight against the 
dogmatic and administrative imperialism of the Papacy; its return to the doctrines and 
forms of the ancient church; and its efforts toward the reunion of the severed churches 
on the basis of true catholicity.” His treatment of the last of these aims indicates the 
degree in which, especially in its later phases, Old Catholicism has limited its conception 
of union to that of a fraternal relation between churches nationally organized. 

The history of the movement is treated in the opening chapter by E. Gauzler, of 
Bern. R. Keussen, of Karlsruhe, presents an exposition of the doctrine, organization, 
and cultus of the church. There are chapters on the Old Catholic churches in Holland, 
Switzerland, and Germany. The churches of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and America are treated in a single chapter. Bishop A. Kiiry, of Bern, discusses 
the relations of Old Catholicism to the Anglican and Orthodox communions. C. Neu- 
haus, of Basel, contributes an ample Bibliography which offers guidance for all phases 
of the subject. 

The history and polity of the Old Catholic national groups exhibit considerable vari- 
ation in minor matters. The Swiss section of the church has apparently been more prone 
to change and reform than the others. In Switzerland, for example, the bishop can be 
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deposed for misconduct by the national synod. The abandonment of celibacy came in 
Switzerland in 1876, in Germany in 1878, and in Holland not till 1923. 

Dealing as it does with a relatively small and recent movement, the booklet offers 
a more comprehensive treatment of its subject than has been generally possible in the 
other sections of the series. It will tend to enhance our sense of the importance of Old 
Catholicism in contemporary Europe——J. T. McNEILL. 


SMERTENKO, CLARA M., and BELKNAP, GEORGE N. Studies in Greek Religion. (‘Uni- 
versity of Oregon Publications,” Vol. V, No. 1.) Eugene: University of Oregon, 
1935. $0.50. 

The five studies published here are “The Poiitical Relations of the Delphic Oracle,” 
“Greek Drama as Religious Ritual,” ‘“The Political Sympathies of Aeschylus,” ‘‘Reli- 
gion in Plato’s States,” and “‘The Social Value of Dionysiac Ritual.”’ The last two, from 
the pen of Mr. Belknap, were prepared under Mrs. Smertenko’s supervision in 1930 and 
1933; thus the volume is throughout a memorial to her scholarship. The material found 
in this collection of studies will be the more interesting to the readers of this Journal in 
that the authors’ fundamental interest lies in the relation of religion to social life. While 
it is true that that life is five centuries earlier than Christianity, its vitality was such 
that many of the elements vividly presented here are still influential in the environ- 
ment of early Christianity. The student of Christian origins will profit from these 
studies in Greek religion —ErNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


WALKER, ROLLIN H. Paul’s Secret of Power. New York: Abingdon Press, 1935. 181 
pages. $1.00. 

This book, which is designed for the inspiration and edification of the general public, 
is written in an interesting and breezy style. It bridges the gap between New Testament 
times and the present largely by the use of analogies. The Book of Acts is used on a par 
with Paul’s own letters as source material for the picture of Paul, and—in general—the 
portrayal of Paul’s relation to his Jewish and gentile environment is distorted by the 
assumptions that the gospel picture of Pharisaism typified Judaism and that paganism 
was moribund.—E. C. CoLwELt. 


Watton, ALFRED GRANT. This I Can Believe. New York: Harper, 1935. xiv-+256 
pages. $1.50. 
Barton, GEORGE A. Christ and Evolution. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 

Press, 1934. xi+-166 pages. $2.00. 

In recent years a number of books have appeared, the purpose of which was to lead 
the religious thinking of an intelligent laity in terms of and in harmony with modern 
thought in its scientific and historical aspects. The aim of such works is admirable and 
forms an excellent complement and corrective to many printed interpretations of reli- 
gion mainly in terms of “programmic activity.” The two volumes under review have 
this in common, that they attempt to interpret the essentials of Christian thinking 
against the background of the prevailing categories of the day. Apart from this they 
differ not a little. The work entitled This I Can Believe is written by a busy metropoli- 
tan minister who is constantly meeting the practical problems of religious belief. Ques- 
tions as to the origin and validity of the Christian Scriptures, various phases of the idea 
of God, matters such as the person of Jesus and his miraculous activity and resurrection, 
practical and speculative queries as to the nature of sin and escape from it, as to the 
place and value of prayer, and as to the hope of immortality are discussed in its pages. 
The writer is at his best when discussing the Bible, the Trinity, the divinity of Jesus, 
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and the question of sin. Wide reading and excellent practical judgment are manifest in 
these chapters, and their usefulness to those who would not and could not follow techni- 
cal discussions is beyond dispute. The least compelling part of the work is that where 
presentation of thought about Jesus is based upon the Synoptic Gospels. The author 
pays little or no attention to the eschatological framework within which Jesus did so 
much of his thinking and his work. He is selective from the ethical point of view for 
his interpretation of Jesus. There is scant evidence of awareness of the important bear- 
ing of the work of the last twenty-five years concerning gospel origins. The volume can 
be commended as a useful mediating work in a good sense of that term. 

Professor Barton’s book bears the stamp of a mind long associated with research 
and academic life but, nevertheless, a mind which has maintained an interest in practical 
religious problems. Against a well-mastered background of the developmental hypoth- 
esis he discusses in a scholarly, but thoroughly understandable, manner such matters 
as the fall of man (which the hypothesis excludes) and the challenging moral struggle 
of mankind. The important religious idea of God is placed against the same back- 
ground. To thoughtful people with some considerable intellectual attainment the ap- 
peal of these chapters will have strength. The least convincing part of the work is the 
interpretation of Jesus where questions of great difficulty and importance are settled 
either by general statement or by appeal to individual writers. The author’s predilec- 
tion is too manifest here. The messianic claim of Jesus is scarcely “an established fact.” 
One may be allowed to question the implication, if not the assertion, that the “‘trans- 
muted eschatology” claimed by von Dobschiitz in his book The Eschatology of the 
Gospels has greater scholarly commendation than the views of Johannes Weiss and 
Albert Schweitzer on the matter. 

In spite of the fact that both volumes suffer in some degree from a “Jesus of 
Liberal Theology” and from the insecurity of general statements to cover important 
and debated questions, they are welcome additions to a literature the present need of 
which is undeniable——ERNEST W. PARSONS. 


WEATHERHEAD, LESLIE D. Why Do Men Suffer? New York: Abingdon Press, 1936. 

224 pages. $1.25. 

In Why Do Men Suffer? Dr. Weatherhead, like the author of Job, attempts to give 
an answer to the world’s most persistent problem. The book is a combination of phi- 
losophy of religion and pastoral counsel—the product of thought and ministry in the 
midst of human situations permeated with pain. 

The philosophical position of the book is that of orthodox liberal theism. It rests on 
three assumptions: the existence of a personal God, his goodness, and his omnipotence. 
God’s omnipotence is qualified by self-limitation through the creation of free human 
beings and is defined as “his ability to do those things which are normal functions of his 
power and which are in harmony with his character.” God is conceived as identifying 
himself with human pain, immanent in the world but without interventions which 
would involve deviation from his established purposes. From a metaphysical stand- 
point one could wish that the author had presented a more thorough analysis of the 
foundations of these assumptions. 

However, the book was presumably not written for metaphysicians, and it fulfils 
admirably its practical function of answering for those in trouble such questions as why 
the innocent must suffer and how to make suffering a pathway to spiritual triumph. It 
abounds in illustrations and is simply written with a fine sense of religious values. It 
can scarcely fail to do great good.—GEORGIA HARKNESS. 
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Witrams, CHARLES ALLyN. The German Legends of the Hairy Anchorite. (With two 
old French texts of La vie de Saint Jehan Paulus, ed. Louis Allen.) Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1935. 140 pages. $2.00. 


Professor Williams here follows up an earlier study published in the same series on 
Oriental A ffinities in the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite. The theme of the legend, ele- 
ments of which derive from a Babylonian original, is the protracted penance of an 
anchorite who has been seduced by a woman, usually a princess, sent by the devil. 
Naked and feeding like a beast among the beasts of the wilderness, the hermit grows a 
dense coat of hair. When the penance is done, he is reconciled to the church and be- 
comes a bishop. In the fifteenth-century Meisterlied of John Chrysostom the order of 
events is altered, and the offense and penance occur after the ascetic has become a 
bishop. A mass of miraculous incident is woven into the story. Luther held up the 
legend to contempt and taunted his opponents with regarding it as a part of the teach- 
ing of the church. Having presented a scholarly analysis of the legend, Williams edits 
the German verse text of the Meisterlied from a Vatican manuscript. He also includes 
in his appended source materials a German prose version, published at Augsburg in 
1571, and some Latin parallel materials. The French thirteenth-century rhymed version 
of the legend, La vie de Saint Jehan Paulus, and a later prose rendering of this, prepared 
by Professor Louis Allen of Toronto, complete the contents of this valuable book. Illus- 
trations reveal the treatment of the theme in German medieval art. A reproduction of 
Diirer’s Busse des heiligen Johannes Chrysostomus forms the frontispiece. While the 
work is of special use to historians of literature, it has no little interest for the student 
of religious history.—J. T. MCNEILL. 


WISHART, CHARLES FREDERICK. The Book of Day. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1935. xiit+63 pages. $1.00. 


Semipopular lectures, very succinct and lucid, on the Apocalypse. Although there 
is, perhaps, nothing novel in the book, it is substantial and should be of considerable 
value in introducing a difficult biblical work to a public which is without background 
with reference to the subject —D. W. Rp Le. 
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